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REPORT. 



December 10, 1886. 

To George Stoneman, Governor of California: 

By permission of the Penological Commission, I have the honor of 
making to you direct, the following report (heretofore made to it), as 
a supplemental or minority report of said commission: 

February 1, 1886. 
To the Penological Commission: 

Gentlemen: By your authority, in November and December of 
last year, and January of this, I visited more or less of the prominent 
prisons and reformatories in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
rennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and the military 
prison in Kansas. 

Realizing that public sentiment must precede legislation, and that 
we required changes in our penal laws, and knowing that the public 
was slow to read reports, and how reluctant the general public at best 
was to think and inform itself on a subject surrounded by siichi 
unpleasant associations as the prison subject, I was much exercised 
about how best to programme my trip, and frame my report, so as to 
produce the best practical results. 

After thought and consultation, I determined to deal with general 
principles rather than with practical details, and, as a rule, to visit 
noted rather than great numbers of prisons; and, also, to formulate 
questions covering, as it occurred to me, the bedrock of the subject, 
and to submit such questions to persons informed and distinguished 
on the subject, for their written answers; thus gaining and present- 
ing information in the most condensed and practical manner. 

Although young, comparatively, in experience, I had, from a purely 
practical standpoint, formed opinions which were well along to crys- 
tallized convictions. Still, knowing that I was not up in the litera- 
ture of penology, I had a vague fear that my convictions might be 
obsolete truisms, or tested and exploded theories, and, therefore, 
approached with hesitancy and trepidation, the noted prison author- 
ities of the East — those who had devoted much time and thought to 
the investigation of the subject. Results, however, are satisfactory; 
my questions have generally been answered without unfavorable 
criticism. 

To those whose names follow in answer to my Questions, I wish 
here to return my grateful thanks for the same, also for personal 
courtesies extended me. Besides those who did answer, I wish to 
mention the names of Professor Francis Wayland, Dean of law school 
at Yale; Eugene Smith, of the New York Prison Association; ex- 
Governor Porter, of Indiana; and many others, who, while they did 



not, for some cause, answer, yet gave me, in conversatian, the benefit 
of their thought and experience on the subject. 

I also had the almost sacred privilege of listening, from his own 
lips, to the views of ex-Governor Seymour, of New York. lie had 
made the prison subject rather a specialty for a great many years, and 
was simply eloquent in plainly expressing his opinions. His views 
' had great weight in fixing and determining my own. His death, 
shortly after my visit to Utica, doubtless prevented the answers which 
he voluntarily promised to give, and occasions a loss deeply to be 
regretted. 

Two sets of questions were formulated; one set of a general charac- 
ter, and the other intended more especially for practical prison offi- 
cers. 

Before proceeding to give the answers obtained to the above men- 
tioned inquiries, I will briefly express some of my own convictions. 

The entire subject of crime and its treatment seems to be naturally 
divisible in its consideration, under three general heads: 

First — Preventive — saving from criminal life. 

Second — Incarceration — during confinement. 

Third — After stage — caring for ex-convicts. 

We are devoting ourselves exclusively to the incarceration branch, 
entirely neglecting others of perhaps greater importance. 

PREVENTION. 

If prevention is better than cure, and an ounce of the former worth 
more than a pound of the latter, then we are wrong in our practice, 
even though our svstem cured the morally sick, is it right in the 
State to look quietly on while the circumstances of birth and envi- 
ronments are drawing young victims into the vortex of crime and 
then punish them for being there? 

In connection with this branch of the subject, and on general prin- 
ciples, I refer here (Appendix A) to an article on boys written by J. 
D. ScouUer, Superintendent State Reform School, Pontiac, Illinois. 

Public sentiment invariably says "No!" where it has the opportu- 
nity and the occasion of expression ; witness the spread and growth 
of child-saving institutions. 

No reform movement was ever received with more public favor, or 
spread with more rapidity through the world than "child saving" in 
its now varied forms. Commencing in 1781 with the Sunday school, 
intended originally for the vagrant and the vicious, it grew and spread 
until now no church is without its improved Sunday school, and no 
city of any prominence in the civilized world is without its "child 
saving" offshoot of the original Sunday school. These schools, or 
homes, or aids, are generally private; and the objection might be 
urged that they are dependent for pecuniary success on precarious 

f)rivate charity. The natural home is nature's cradle; the provided 
lome is next best. All child homes purpose only to care for the child 
until it is provided a fantily home, in place of its lacking or unsuita- 
ble natural one. What shall be done with the child between leaving 
the natural and entering the provided home? It must either be cared 
for in a home kept up oy private charity, or one supported by the 
State. All States have their dependent children, either uncared for 
• found in county poorhouses or elsewhere. Of all institutions for 
8 care of dependent children, that of the Michigan State School is 



the most desirable, in my judgment, to model after. Here all the 
dependent children of the State are cared for. They are kept but 
about eleven months on the average, costing oiily $140 per annum per 
capita, and in the aggregate only about $35,000 per annum. Two 
ideas are prominently carried out here — one avoiding the tainting of 
character, and the other cultivating self-reliance in the children. 

Next in order, and led up to from the child period, is the school-day 
age, in which youths of both sexes are, or should be, prepared for fill- 
ing some well defined position in the future. This common school 
period averages about twelve of the most important years of life, in 
which the foundations for all time are laid, and the future destiny, 
whether for weal or woe, is largely determined. 

On this school-day plane, the industrial educator and the penologist 
are meeting from different directions on common ground; the former 
advocating technology in schools as a correct principle of education, 
and the latter advocating the same as a preventive to crime. The 
former notices youths graduating from school, with heads full of 
books, and pockets full of diplomas, without practical ability for 
worldly success, and who with all their cultivation are powerless to 
compete with others, who, perhaps, less cultured and refined, are 
homemade and practical; being educated, perhaps, self-educated in 
the world, for the world. The prison thinker, impressed with the 
numbers he finds in prison who lack the knowledge of how to do any- 
thing of an industrial nature, has his attention turned to the common 
schools, and what might be done to render them peculiarly crime 
preventive institutions. 

The first step in any reform is to see and make clear present evils 
and wrongs. 

The industrial educator,. and the prison reformer, see alike the lack, 
whether or not they can point the remedy. 

The word " education " is commonly used in too narrow a sense; 
broadly it means the cultivation of all the faculties, both physical and 
mental. Webster, in one of his definitions, says to prepare for any 
calling or business, or for activity and usefulness in life." 

Some one has well said that "to educate simply to make money, is 
not sufficient for exalted manhood; but how to earn a livelihood, is 
the solemn question at every honest man's heart." 

True education might be defined as knowing how to support your- 
self, and those dependent on you ; it means, learning how to be honest 
and happy, and how to help others to be so; to learn how to obey tlie 
law, be a good citizen and keep out of prison. 

There is no doubt but that our system tends to build up false ideas 
of life, produces discontent "with the day of small things," and leads 
to crime. It creates a false ambition, and rather induces youths to 
try to live by their wits, and eat bread by the sweat of faces other 
than their own; while true education broadens and deepens, leads to 
prosperity, contentment, and happiness, and is the great preventive to 
criminal life. A person may be learned in books, and not be edu- 
cated, others may be thoroughly educated in some branches, and 
know nothing of books. 

A farmer, educated through observation and experience, may whis- 
tle, sing, and be happy over good crops, and be entirely ignorant of 
the chemistry of soils and fertilizers. He sees results. The "ignor- 
ant" miner is equally happy over the results of his blast. Educated 
as was the farmer, he mentally calculates the center of gravity of a 



bowlder and its resistance, and the amount of explosive to overcome 
it; the bowlder is shattered to pieces, without his necessarily knowing 
anything about printed mathematical calculations. Will not the 
farmer and the miner probably be morally better, more useful citi- 
zens, and less likely to become a charge to the State, than the chemist 
and the mathematician, pale and haggard, perhaps, over their studies; 
full of theory and books, and restless discontent, are useless to them- 
selves and others. 

Intellectual culture must not be underrated; but that alone, with- 
out some definite object, a trade or a profession, is at least without 
good results. I would rather in this utilitarian age have the ignorant 
practical, who can make something, do something, than the wise in 
Dooks without that ability. The two together, however, are much 
better than either single. 

The most unsatisfactory object in life is a mind stuffed full to over- 
flowing with the appropriated literary wisdom of others, without the 
power to impart or use; and is not our common school practice en- 
couraging this wrong and leading to this result? 

Industry is an imperative law of nature, from both a mental and a 
physical standpoint, and must not be forgotten in an education. The 
head and the hand, the mind and the muscle, should all be educated, 
and at the same time as a relief and to strengthen each other; so that 
when the common school-day course is ended, youths see a business 
and a prospect ahead to work up to; and the one who proposes to fol- 
low peculiarly mental pursuits is in the line and strengthened physi- 
cally to follow, and those who from choice or circumstance are to 
pursue industrial callings are fitted both mentally and physically to 
enter such field. 

Does our common school education fill this requirement in fitting 
its pupils for the practical affairs of life? Results prove to the con- 
trary. Boys never incline to a trade, and are not specially fitted for 
anything. Neither do the misses take kindly to, and are entirely 
unfitted for, entering a kitchen and practicing that important calling 
of how to keep house. As with the boys, the girls are unqualified for 
any department of self-support (if it be necessary) or practical useful- 
ness, unless to become a schoolma'm, and teach others the same false 
education and ideas of life that she is the victim of herself. 

The mental stuffing that youths are subjected to is injurious both 
to mind and body. While the moral and intellectual faculties are 
slow in developing their influence, yet the brain, altogether, in size 
and activity, matures more rapidly than any other portion of the 
human organism; and while its better and less active qualities should 
be influenced, and may be stimulated, the brain as a whole should 
be checked in natural activity rather than pressed. 

Many brains and bodies both are injured, if not destroyed, by over- 
taxing the former. Dr. Hammond, in " Popular Science Monthly,'' 
says: 

A child twelve years old with her mother called on me professionally. In the course of 
my examination 1 emptied her satchel of the books it contained — her studies that morn- 
ing and the evening before— and found: 1, An English grammar: 2, a scholar's compan- 
ion; 3, an arithmetic; 4, a geography; 5, a history of the United States; C, an elementary 
guide to astronomy; 7, a temperance physiology and hygiene (whatever that may be); 8, 
a method of learning French; 9, a French reading book. Nine different subjects which 
that poor child was required to study (outside of school hours, when she ought to have 
been resting, playing, and relieving the brain), between three in the afternoon and nine in 
the morning. A very simj)le investigation satisfied me that she was living on her brain 
capital, instead of her brain income. Her expenditures were greater than her receipts, 
nd brain bankruptcy was staring her in the face. 



But these objections to the common school system, and the advan- 
tages of some, at least, of the proposed reforms, are too apparent and 
too generally indorsed to justify argument, although the problem is 
difficult of solution. 

Technical schools are being established, and many minds are work- 
ing on this industrial education subject; but no positive steps have 
yet been taken in any of the States to make it a permanent part of 
the common schools. 

Industrial schools are in the right direction; but the tools, instead 
of being used as they now are, for pleasure and recreation, should be 
the tools of an actual apprentice at a permanent trade, for a life busi- 
ness. Give the youth k chance to practice and choose an occupation, 
and instinct will likely make no mistake in selecting, thus promoting 
contented industry, prosperous happiness, and preventing crime. 

Mental and industrial education should progress together. In 
Germany, from fourteen to seventeen (three years), while the youth 
is apprenticed to a trade, a night school is provided which he must 
attend. 

The practice at the Elmira, New York, State Reformatory seems 
also in the right direction. There the education of the mind and the 
muscles go hand in hand. One is a help and health to the other, and 
both do better together than either would do singly. Under the 
Elmira plan, the natural qualities of the prisoner are developed, and 
he is released ready to follow up his studies for either a profession, or 
in the line of the arts and sciences, or as a tradesman, or a laborer, 
according as his natural qualities and his inclinations point. 

With a legal school population in the United States of over sixteen 
millions, employing about three hundred thousand teachers, and at 
a yearly cost of perhaps $200,000,000, what a power our common 
school system has become, and if properly directed, what a preven- 
tive to crime it might be made. 

In concluding this chapter, it can at least do no harm to suggest 
(for those who are much more competent than the writer to think 
about, and who may chance to read) a common kindergarten schooj 
for all children up to a certain age, after which a system of State 
schools representing the different classes of business, trades, indus- 
tries, and professions, to be under the direct management of the 
department to which it pertains. 

The primary department would develop the bent of the child, in- 
dicating the particular branch of business or occupation that nature 
intended it for; and where its trade, business, or profession, and the 
course of study specially pertaining to it would be taught, and all go 
on together. While each department would be managed by the asso- 
ciation to which it belonged, yet the State should appropriate so much 
per capita, and exercise a supervisory control; and all would be done 

f)robably at less cost than under the present system. Much of the 
abor performed in the industrial departments would be productive 
and remunerative. 

May I be pardoned the presumption of the above suggestion. 
It is not that I love common schools less but more, that prompts 
the preceding. 

May I call special attention to answers to questions under preven- 
tive head.# 
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INCARCERATION. 

The incarceration period, while perhaps less important in results 
than other branches of the penal prison subject, is more difficult to 
understand, and more complicated and varied in the manner of 
administration. 

While 1 found among penologists in the East a very great unanim« 
ity of sentiment on the importeint questions underlaying the entire 
subject, yet I found the systems of carrying out, as varied almost as 
there are prisons in number; nearly all advocating the same result, 
while traveling different roads to reach it. 

When I commenced the study of the subject, my first impression 
was punishment with incidental reformation; and my first ambition 
was to account for crime. Now, the opposite^ with regard to the 
former, is my firm belief -reformation, where possible (and isolation 
where impossible), and all punishment incidental. Just such pun- 
ishment as a physical patient suffers in taking bitter medicine, or 
having a deformed limb pressed into shape. The same kind of pun- 
ishment for breaking human laws that follows breaking natural laws. 
Nature's laws are not established for the punishment of those who 
disobey them. Fire is not made antagonistic to flesh to punish paws 
for pulling out chestnuts. 

No! We should realize that the old Mosaic doctrine, of "an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth," although still entertained by many, 
has passed away with the advent of Him who said: "Let him who is 
without sin, cast the first stone," and to the woman, herself: "Go! 
sin no more;" and who reformed and pardoned the thief on the cross. 

As to crime cause, I soon ran it out beyond my depth, leaving it 
swamped with original sin on the coast of mystery. For some cause, 
only to be guessed at, sin and crime are made attractive to the human 
family, "we are prone to sin as the sparks are to fly upward." We 
are created free agents, with good and evil both placed before us; one 
appeals to our passions, and attracts; while the other appeals to our 
better moral natures, and pays. As we' deserve credit only for that 
which we resist, perhaps nature may have simply arranged an oppor- 
tunity of exercising the purifying virtue of self-denial. While we 
all by nature incline to do wrong, yet the same nature has given us 
a conscience, ever active, approving right and reproving wrong. 
Under its influence the many repent of offenses. Repentance is 
reformation, and they are saved to good citizenship, without the world 
having the knowledge on which to base uncharitable cruelty, or the 
law getting hold of, to confirm in crime. The blanket of secrecy has 
saved many, that public knowledge and the law, under the operation 
of detection, would have confirmed in crime. 

Nature, in the moral, as in the physical, inclines to heal. Both at 
times are liable to such severe accidents or derangements as to require 
help. In physical trouble, if the physician called in understands his 
profession and acts in harmony with nature, benefit may be antici- 
pated; if not, harm may result, and the patient left in a worse condi- 
tion than if no physician had been called. So in the moral. l>o 
prison results show good diagnosis and treatment? Or do results 
indicate quackery? We should study moral as well as physical 
hygiene. 

The fact that crime is increasing all along the line means some- 
thing. Ought we not to cut loose from superstitions, pet theories, and 



practices, and study nature and natural laws as a guide? Next to 
being right is the knowledge that we are wrong. It is better to pros- 
pect, even, for the right, than remain knowinglv wrong. 

Nature is a safe guide, whose star invariaDiy points to a savior. 
Human reason may err, but nature, properly understood and fol- 
lowed, is success. "God never made a truth into which he did not 
put a power," to be courted or to be feared. 

From a nature standpoint I feel safe in pronouncing all men crim- 
inal, but with reproving consciences, tending to heal moral sores. All 
prisoners retain their human natures. The prison gates do not swing 
to admit alone the flesh and devil of the convict; they open for the 
whole human make up, and he takes with him into the prison his 
conscience prompter, his hopes and his fears, his likes and his dis- 
likes, his loves and his hates, his entire humanity as he possessed it 
in free life, with some qualities of his nature rendered more sensitive 
by his condition. I never have come in contact with any branch of 
the human family who have so quick a sense of truth and justice as 
those who are entirely dependent on others for the exercise of those 
qualities toward themselves. 

I ever find myself more inclined to study how things are than to 
investigate how they came so. The former is practically useful, while 
the latter is only theoretically interesting. 

It is a practical fact that we are here completely enveloped in sin, 
crime propensities, and surroundings; how it comes to be so, is an 
interesting mystery. 

The muss seems to have started away back in the garden, between 
Adam and Eve, the snake and the devil. As a rule, I incline to class 
woman more with angels than with snakes and devils; but for once 
she is found in very bad company, and the devil has been to pay ever 
since. Would that the fig leaf had been an eraser, to have blotted 
out a naught}" past and to have i^ved a troubled future. 

While we there, in this garden fall, find the nucleus of our human 
trouble, so there also do we find a panacea. " In the sweat ot.thy face 
shalt thou eat bread," is a Divine edict contemporaneous with sin. 
It is not only that labor that produces sweat, but productive labor, 
that produces bread. Trying to avoid this labor law of nature makes 
criminals; exacting it is both preventive and reformative. 

In addition to this higher law, there is no human principle more 
exacting than that every member of society shall support himself and 
those dependent on him. 

Therefore, as all laws, human and divine (including prison laws 
and the unwritten laws of society relating to self-support, the preven- 
tion of crime, and the reformation of criminals), demand productive 
labor, it must be exacted of all prisoners. The important questioa 
remaining is, how to do so with the best results to the prisoner and 
the least friction to society. My simple solution of that is, to multi- 
ply trades and industries, so as to have a greater number of employ- 
ments to select from, thus enabling the officer in charge a better 
opportunity of selecting a business adapted to the prisoner. And, 
further, to in so multiplying trades and businesses, minimize the free 
labor objections to convict labor. For, as every person and class 
should bear no more than their just proportion of tax to support the 
prisons, it is obviously unjust to turn large numbers of prisoners to 
work on one class of labor or industry, thus making that business or 
industry pay more than its proportion of what should be a general 
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uniform burden. With this will be found (Appendix B) an exhaust- 
ive report of a special committee of the New i ork Prison Association 
on this convict labor subject. 

While I incline to be humanitarian in my view, and while I believe 
that many get into prison wrongfully who are absolutely innocent, 
and that many more, who, under the influence of circumstance, "that 
blind god and miscreator," have committed crime without being 
criminal, and who, through proper natural treatment, would not be 
driven into, but helped from, following farther that destructive course, 
yet I am forced to believe in total depravity also, and that there are 
those in our prisons who never should get out. 

There are two prominent classes of convicts. One, composed of 
those who are not criminal, even though they may have perpetrated 
crime, and who are anxious to help themselves, should be helped; 
while the other class, the professional incorrigibles, should be kept. 

Hope and fear, the feelings that enter into and animate our every 
day free life transactions, are the prominent human nature feelings 
to appeal to and excite in prison life; and the law and practice whidi 
will appeal in the strongest manner to these feelings is the best. 

Under an indeterminate sentence law this treatment can best be 
carried out. It helps the innocent and the deserving, and enables 
the detention of the evil-minded until either cured or declared in- 
corrigible, when they should be isolated — put beyond the power of 
pardon or escape, and the reproduction of their species. All deep 
thinkers, readers, and writers, in the East, whether or not they believe 
it practical as yet to carry out, believe in the principle. Under it the 
crying evil of inequalities of sentences would be rectified. 

Should not the legislative department define crime, the judicial 
determine guilt, and the executive, through a board for that sole 
purpose, determine the time and character of treatment? Under the 
operation of such a law, the circumstances surrounding the Judge at 
the time of trial and sentence — his physical, mental, or moral pecu- 
liaritiesjor condition at the time — is of less conseouence. 

On this subject H. H. Giles, of the Wisconsin feoard of Charities, 
says in a communication in the "Chicago Daily News:" 

Judges are human and their moods are variable. In my opinion the first step in prison 
reform is to abolish all time sentences, and commit convicted criminals to the care of a 
Board of Managers, or other State authority, who shall determine how long the safety of 
society requires the detention of the criminal. I can imagine nothing more reformatory 
than this with the criminal class, and the deterrent influence would be beyond estimation. 
There is nothing in the way of such a change in our criminal laws as will bring about this 
reform, except a blind, timid conservatism. 

I fully agree with Mr. Giles. The best interest of the prisoner is 
the best interest of the State. Without hope the person is morally 
dead. Hope can only be fully built and kept up through indetermi- 
nate sentences. " Put every prisoner's pardon in his own hands," or 
the reverse if he so elects. 

There is as great a difference in the nature and character of prison- 
ers as that of persons in free life. It is horrible to witness all classes 
incarcerated in the same prison; the child of ten or eleven tender 
years with the old incorrigible; the innocent there through mistake; 
the non-criminal there through accident and circumstance; the gen- 
tleman in instict and the blackguard, all together. 

No law of God justifies such a state of things; no law of man should 
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permit it. This nineteenth century outrage is constantly appealing 
for some reformatory system of classification. 

After determining on k penal system for the State, all, including 
county jails, should be unified under one head; brought under the 
same general system and discipline, from top to bottom. 

There is nothing connected with the subject, that experienced 
penologists of the East, both practical and theoretical, are more agreed 
upon than this. Herewith will be found (Appendix C) a very inter- 
esting and instructive article, on county jails, and reasons for their 
being under State control, by Eugene Smith, of New York Prison As- 
sociation. 

I ask special attention to the answers given to question regarding 
prison directorates. Our system is certainly wrong. ^ As a rule a poor 
man cannot, and a rich man will not -serve without salary, and give 
that time and attention which the importance of the subject demands. 
The law (or constitutional provision) should not be so worded as to 
engender misunderstandings with regard to compensation. 

The question relating to non-partisanism in prison management, 
also brings up a subject laying at the foundation, among the first 
principles of prison reform, and good prison management. 

It may not be out of place here to allude to partisanship as connected 
with prison management. Under the genius of our Government we 
must have parties, and the nearer those parties are balanced in power, 
the safer and better it is for the country, and we cannot keep up par- 
ties without the offices; therefore all things being equal we may be 
expected to vote with our party even without issues. 

But there are certain institutions that ought to be non-partisan, and 
the different parties ought to come together and declare them such, 
and sacredly practice their philosophy. Among such institutions are 
our prisons; all should join in elevating their management to a plane 
above party. 

Political offices, that involve only dollars and cents, are compara- 
tively of little importance to those involving the lives and destinies 
of large classes. 

" Results are not obtained by hospital or prison walls, but by the 
treatment inside." 

We cannot overrate the importance of having good prison officers. 
A poor law only handicaps a good officer, but a poor officer nullifies 
the most perfect law. Some one says very truly of officers: "There 
are two extremes of character, two qualities apparently inconsistent 
with each other, which must j^'et be combined to form the highest 
style of prison officer." "There are men who are all lion, all firm- 
ness, but destitute of any sympathetic feeling. Again there are men 
who are all tenderness, all sympathy, but void of all tenacity of pur- 
pose." " But the true prison officer will be firm as a rock, and yet 
tender and sympathetic in his feelings, so that when the occasion re- 
quires, he can stand like Mount Blanc, or weep like a woman." 

Partisan management militates against stocking prisons with such 
officers; the Constitution of California is noted among all prison peo- 
ple in the East, for its non-partisan provisions; and you. Governor 
Stoneman, deserve the gratitude of all for carrying out its spirit. 

May our future prison progress keep pace with our past. How de- 
lighted I should be if California would forge to the front and please 
the entire prison world of reformers by boldly declaring in favor of 
"indeterminate sentences." 
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Then a Board belonging to the executive department, and, to illus- 
trate, composed, say as follows: Governor, ex officio Chairman; one 
member selected by the Supreme Court Jtidges, from their number, 
to guard law points; one member from the Board of Health, to judge 
of the physical condition; one selected from the religious world, to 
represent that sentiment; one from the Board of Trade, to look after 
the best business interests of the State, with the Chief of Police in San 
Francisco, who would watch the effect from a police-crime standpoint 
Some such Board, operating under an indeterminate law, with all the 
prisons of the State unified and graded under it, with the entire prison 
management entirely divorced from partisan politics, and the prisons 
officered as they only can be under civil service rules, would furnish 
the necessary missing link to future success in penal management. 

Under such a system, instead of manufacturing criminals as now, 
we might expect, besides the moral aspect of the question, to see 
thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, saved to the State yearly, 
in restoring convicts to productive citizens, and in the cost of recom- 
mitments. 

Every class of prisoner, from the convict without crime, who never 
should have been in, to the criminal without hope, who never should 
get out, ought to be satisfied with that justice which permits them to 
exercise the God-given privilege of free agency, in allowing them to 
make their own future through an indeterminate sentence. Those 
who will not benefit by it have but themselves to blame. 

AFTER STAGE. 

The State in protecting society against the convicted criminal, 
whether justly convicted or not, has to destroy, to a very considerable 
extent, his character, and to blacken his prospects for the future in life. 
The object being, not punishment for past offense, but protection 
against similar offenses in the future, the State should be specially 
interested in permanently carrying out the intent. Convicts, whether 
criminal or not (and there are certe,inly many of the latter who, if not 
entirely innocent, are only the victims of accident, circumstance, im- 
pulse, or passion"), leave the prison disgraced, without, perhaps, money 
or friends, and tne hand of every one against them. Under such cir- 
cumstances, is it strange that the best intentions will be dissipated 
and the strongest resolutions fail? As the intention is, or should be, 
to protect society in reformation, or through fear of consequences pre- 
vent a repetition of the offense, and as it costs thousands, on the 
average, to commit, or recommit, would it not be pecuniary wisdom, 
as wen as simple Christianity, to try and hold up after lifting up? Is 
it not the duty of the State to "protect the ex-convict against society, 
as well as to protect society against the criminal?" 

It is a moral more than a money help he needs. I disbelieve in 
moneyed help for the able-bodied without a consideration in all 
cases. It is demoralizing. Work should be given and exacted to pay 
for necessaries furnished. 

It is stated that "during the decline of the Roman Empire the poor 
of Rome became so demoralized by the amount of charity bestowed 
that they to a great extent ceased to work." The prisoner needs moral 
sustenance and help to get work. " Man is a social being, and his 
duties are social." Taboo him socially, and his hope and ambition 
are gone. Taboo his labor, and he is driven to crime. "Treat him 
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like a dog, and he behaves like a dog." " Constantly disgraced, he 
continually grows worse." "Humanity is reformatory; reformation 
is economy." To recommit him is expensive; to furnish him work, 
or to employ an agent to advise, and strengthen, and help him get 
work, is 'justice, humanity, and economy. The parole system is in 
this direction, in "training him in society for society." 

As grandly bearing on this whole subject, and as applicable (and 
should be interesting) to all mankind, free or bond, I lile herewith as 
part of this report (Appendix D) an oration of Governor Seymour on 
the fourth of July, 1879 — on Liberty Day — to those entirely deprived 
of liberty — the prisoners in the Auburn, New York, Penitentiary. 

The following are the questions formulated and submitted: 

* 
THEORETICAL QUESTIONS. 
To ; 

In behalf of the Penological Commission of California the annexed classification has 
been adopted in formulating the following interrogations : 
Preventive. — Saving from crime. 
Incarceration. — During confinement. 
After Stage.— -CsiTin^ for the discharged. 

/. — Preventive. 

1. What is considered the best system of saving the urigoverned and uncared for chil- 
dren and youths of both sexes from criminal life ? 

2. Is it right or practical to in any way connect the common school system with pre- 
ventive institutions ? 

II. — Incarceration. 

1. Is punishment an object in imprisonment, or only an incident? 

2. Having in view mainly protection to society, and reformation where possible, should 
not all laws and treatment be addressed to hope and fear, as the mainsprings of human 
action; leaving the prisoner largely to make his own future? 

3. As Judges cannot tell when, or whether at all, reformation can be effected, and as no 
law should contemplate the discharge of a criminal on society, are fixed sentences right 
in principle ? 

4. Prison laws allow credits for good behavior. If we can shorten the time of the deserv- 
ing, why not be empowered also to extend the time of the evil minded? Have an inde- 
teriijinate maximum as well as minimum ? Some form of ^Hndeterminate sentences f" 

5. Is the " parole " system good and practical ? 

6. Where snould the pardoning power be lodged, and how exercised ? 

7. Should it not be made the duty of all Judges, between conviction and sentence (if not 
fully developed on the trial), to Collect evidence of the past life, habits, business, family, 
etc., for the purpose not only of guiding them in their sentences, but to send up with the 
commitment, for the benefit of those who are to take charge of the convict? 

8. As labor for prisoners is not only a legal and an economic demand, but is also neces- 
sary to discipline and reclamation, wnat is the best solution of the " convict laboi" question ? 

9. Should self-sustaining in prison management be a prominent question, or only sec- 
ondary to other considerations? 

10. To intelligently and effectually treat prisoners, should not the officer in charge know 
and study each one individually ; and, if so, what is the greatest number that should be 
confined in any; one prison ? 

11. What action can be taken to make a second (or more) timer in one State the same 
in all. 

12. What plan of buildings is considered best in prison architecture? 

13. What system of prison directorate do you approve; and should it devote whole time 
and be salaried ? 

14. How can the evils of county and municipal jails best be remedied? 

15. Is there a point at which a criminal should be declared incorrigible — totally depraved, 
without hope of reclamation? If so, should he be isolated — put beyond the power of 
pardon, and the reproduction of his species? And what power should decide, and how 
carry out? 

(One question — connected with the separation of the sexes — is avoided, because too diffi- 
cult to tnink about.) 

///. — After Stage. 

1. Should the State do anything to help worthy discharged convicts into self-sustaining 
free life ; and, if so, what ; and how ? From even a moneyed standpoint, is it not economy 
to do so ? 
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IV. — Qeneral to AIL 

1. Should all the institutions of the State be unified under one common head ? 

2. What are the most effective steps that can be taken, to render prison management 
entirely non-partisan ? 

Please make any other suggestions not covered by the above questions. 

W. C. HENDRICKS, 
President Penological Commission, California. 

PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 

To : 

In the interest of prison management for California, and in behalf of the Penological 
Commission of that State, the following questions have been formulated and propounded 
to you as a practical prison officer. In answering, please sign in your present or former 
official capacitv : 

1. How should the officers and attaches of a prison, other than the Warden, be appointed ? 

2. Should the Physician and Chaplain be entirely subordinate to the Warden, and sub- 
ject to his arbitrary discharge, or more or less independent of him ? 

3. Should prisoners be treated as humanely as possible consistent with safety and disci- 
pline, or their treatment made strict and severe? 

4. Should prisoners, under proper restrictions, have the privilege of appeal from the 
officer in charge to the Warden, and from the Warden to the Directors, or of writing the 
Governor without official surveillance? What would be the effect on discipline of their 
knowing that there was such an appeal to a power behind their officers? 

5. What form of punishment do you approve of in enforcing prison rules? 

6. What form of religious observances snould be enforced ? 

7. To what extent, and how, should schooling and moral instruction be conducted ? 

8. To what extent may the friends and relatives of prisoners be allowed to see them, 
and what is the effect of ordinarv unrestricted visiting? 

9. What is the effect of general newspaper reading ? 

10. Should prisoners be allowed comforts and luxuries from friends ? 

11. What would you name, and how would you arrange and classify, a complete prison 
system for a State f 

12. What plan do you approve of for treating the insane, and partially insane, criminals ? 
Would you nave an insane department connected with a prison ? 

13. Is' it a fact, in prison management, that " offenses have ditrdnished as penalties have 
softened^ 

Please make any suggestions occurring to you, without confining yourself to questions, 
and oblige, 

W. C. HENDRICKS, 
President of State Penological Commission of California. 

The following answers are segregated according to subject, and 
given precedence according to their date, excepting the article of ex- 
President R. B. Hayes, whose communication is presented in full 
under the first question. This is done for the reason that he, instead 
of answering consecutively for himself, indorses the answers of Gen- 
eral R. Brinkerhoff, adding some valuable suggestions of his own 
regardless of questions, yet pertinent to first interrogatory. 

/. — Preventive. 

1. What is considered the best system of saving the ungoverned and uncared for chil- 
dren and youths of both sexes from criminal life 1 

Though not intended for answer to above question, yet, for reasons 
given above, I append ex-President Hayes' contribution entire 
under this head : 

Fremont, Ohio, January 9, 1886. 

My Dear Sir: Inclosed herewith I send you the replies of General 
Brinkerhoff to the questions prepared and printed by you in the 
interest of a prison system for California. 

The replies of General Brinkerhoff are full, explicit, well consid- 
ered, and, in my judgment, in all respects excellent. To what he has 
so well said I will add, at your request, a few suggestions. They may 
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be wide of the mark so far as California is concerned, but they are 
certainly applicable to the situation in many of the States. 

1. There should be a reform of criminal laws and procedure which 
will get rid of, or at least largely diminish, the uncertainty and the 
delays and expense of criminal trials. 

2. Prison management should be non-partisan, and all prison offi- 
cers should have such salaries and terms of office as will secure the 
services of men of the requisite character, capacity, and efficiency. 

3. To prevent crime the young should be educated to habits of 
industry; to respect labor, and so as to enable them to make their 
own living by the work of their own hands. 

On these points I give a few extracts from remarks made by me at 
the National Prison Congress recently held in Detroit: 

" In dealing with criminals the friends of prison reform, while they 
remember that justice must be tempered with mercy and that convicts 
must never bo regarded as beyond the reach of human sympathy, 
will not fail also to remember that the virtues of mercy and sympathy 
are not to be allowed to swallow up every other virtue. 

"The end aimed at in legal punishment so far as concerns the 
criminal, is not vengeance, not mercy, not absolute justice. It is the 
welfare of society. Whoever wishes to protect society from crime 
will find upon reading the extensive programme prepared for this 
Congress that it embraces among its topics the punishment and refor- 
mation of criminals, the prevention of crime, and the far reaching 
and enduring influences of labor, of education, and of religion. 

" Preliminary to all consideration of the treatment of > prisoners we 
are met with objections to the practical modes of procedure by which 
the laws relating to crimes and criminals are enforced. A growing 
opinion prevails that the object of our association, which is first stated 
in its constitution, should be the first attended to. The complaint is 
that as a general statement the law, as administered, leans to the side 
of the criminal and against the interest of the public. Governor 
Seymour, the President of the Baltimore National Prison Reform 
Congress, made this emphatic statement. Said he, * No one feels that 
there is in this country a clear, strong, even flow of administration of 
criminal laws.' Wherever this opinion is found, and to the extent 
that it prevails, it stands in the way of all prison reforms looking to 
an improvement in the condition of the prisoner and to his reforma- 
tion. The popular resentment towards criminals is inflamed by what 
are deemed unreasonable obstacles to his prompt and speedy trial, 
conviction, and punishment. Let the accused have a fair but prompt 
trial; let there oe no well founded apprehension of his escape by 
delays, by technicalities, or by other undue advantages; let the public 
mind confidently rest in the belief that the guilty will not escape, and 
beneficent and well advised prison reforms will then have a fair 
hearing, and be no longer regarded as visionary projects to smooth the 
pathways of the enemies of society. It is not to be denied that in 
important cases continuances for long periods often defeat public jus- 
tice. Trials are not infrequently unreasonably protracted at large 
expense of time and money. In many States intelligent citizens are 
practically excluded from juries in criminal cases by the rule on the 
subject of opinions formed from reading the newspapers. In some 
States the accused almost selects his jury by the large number of 
challenges, without cause, which the law gives him. After trial and 
conviction judgments in many cases are set aside by the higher Courts 
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on technical grounds, without reference to the merits. The rules 
under which these results are obtained come to us for the most part 
from England, by whose condition, at the time they were adopted, 
they seemed to be required in order to protect innocent people from 
persecution by despotic power. Here, however, criminal prosecutions 
are not against, but in behalf of good citizens. Let all trials be fair 
and without undue advantages either in favor of the accused or the 
public, and let equal and exact justice be done. With prompt prose- 
cutions in cases of crime, with speedy trials, with enlightened rulings 
as to juries, evidence, and new trials, with proceedings before higher 
Courts in accordance with our institutions, all wise suggestions look- 
ing to the welfare and reformation of convicted criminals will then 
receive that full measure of intelligent consideration which they 
deserve, but which is now often denied to them. On this subiect we 
should appeal to the lawyer and lawmaker for reform. A lack of 
popular confidence in the administration of justice begets crime, 
emboldens the criminal classes, and leads to lawless violence and an 
endless train of other calamities. Surely we do not in this country 
need that body of technical law in criminal cases which in the evil 
days of England's worst Kings was employed by humane Judges as a 
shield to protect innocent men and women from persecution by an 
irresponsible and tyrannical government. The mischief from which 
we suffer is not the conviction of the innocent, but the escape of the 
guilty. 

" Our programme provides, as it should, for a very full considera- 
tion of prison management — its principles and its methods. But 
sound principles and wise methods do not necessarily secure success- 
ful prison management. What has been said of governments is true 
also of prisons. That which is best administered is best. The first 
requisite of a good prison is a good head. Subordinates fit for their 
places is the next requisite. How best to get these and to keep them 
ought to have been settled long ago. Intelligent men do not quarrel 
with party government. Party government and free government are 
almost convertible terms. But in some places party government is 
out of place. Burke wisely and pithily said, * Politics and the pulpit 
are terms that have little agreement.' Party politics and the prison 
have no agreement. All experience proves that party management 
is the ruin of a prison, and adds no permanent strength to the party 
having it. The divorce between the prisons and poRtics should be 
total and absolute. By the connection between them, party has 
rarely gained and the prison has always lost. The one great reform 
entirely practicable in all the States, and in the prisons of the general 
government, is to apply to prison offices of every grade the principles 
and rules of the civil service reform. The appointment, tenure, and 
compensation of all prison officers should be such that men of charac- 
ter, amply competent to fill them, will regard them as desirable, 
respectable, and honorable. 

" Last week I had the privilege of listening to a very able report of 
the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund by Dr. Curry, of Vir- 
ginia, our newly appointed Minister to Spain, on Education in the 
South. Among other notable things, he said: 

*' * Laws for the prevention and punishment of crime are necessary 
parts of civil life; but the wiser and more humane efforts should be 
to elevate the condition of the people, to give them the means and 
the opportunities for improvement, and to stimulate aspirations for 
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bettering their condition and fulfilling more perfectly the duties and 
obligations of life. The public good is a higher object than any pri- 
vate interest. Universal education, in the language of our founder, 
is "a debt due from present to future generations." It is an obliga- 
tion of property, a proper return for protection aflforded, the surest 
guaranty of security and increase.' 

" The general fact urged by Dr. Curry does not need illustration or 
argument. The special interest of this association in the subject is 
indicated by the question, ^ How can our system of popular edv^ation be 
improved so as more effectually to aid in the prevention of crime f ' It 
must not be inferred from this question that there is doubt as to the 
influence of our present systems of public education. That influence 
is clearly and powerfully on the side of morality and honesty. But 
cannot this influence be vastly widened and strengthened? In the 
existing condition of criminal statistics in the United States one may 
well hesitate if asked, what is the chief source of crime in our coun- 
try? Among the capital leading causes of crime, we must surely 
class the inability and the unwillingness of our young people of both 
sexes to make their living by manual labor. Last year Mr. William 
Mather, a member of the English Royal Commission on Education, 
submitted to his government a report on American methods of edu- 
cation, in which he said: 

" ' Too large a class of young people of both sexes in America are 
seeking pursuits that avoid manual labor. Their education in the 
high schools and colleges tends rather to unfit them for the active 
industries of life in a country where the vast resources of nature are 
waiting for willing and trained hands to utilize them. The native- 
born American hates drudgery, and all the mechanical arts, when 
pursued without some knowledge of science to employ and interest 
the mind while the hands are active, is more or less drudgery. The 
American boy, with his inborn ambition and natural ingenuity, 
would cease to regard manual labor as drudgery if liis mind were 
industrially trained during the school period. He would, therefore, 
be led into industrial employments by choice as the readiest means 
to climb to a higher position in life.' 

"Horace Greeley said: 'The darkest hour in the history of any 
young man is when he sits down to study how to get money without 
honestly working for it.' 

"Proverbs old and new, in many languages, tell us that an idle 
hand is Satan's tool. If I were asked to name a measure of reform 
which is practically within our reach and best fitted to prevent, or, at 
least, largely to diminish crime, I would say let our young people of 
both sexes and of all conditions be taught, as a part of their education, 
*to know the value of work, to catch the spirit of work, and to form 
the habit of work,' not only with their brains but also with their eyes 
and their hands. To do this we need not give up the classics, or 
mathematics, or any other favorite study. 'Hand training,' says Dr. 
Haygood, 'quickens mental faculties that no mere text-book drill 
awakens.' it inculcates respect for labor. The young man who 
despises labor carries with him into every walk of life one of the 
most dangerous temptations to crime. The young man of industri- 
ous habits, who can support himself by the labor of his hands, has 
acquired what the poet. Burns, calls * the glorious privilege of being 
inaependent.' 
2h 
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" The State can dp few things more sure to prevent crime than to 
provide for all her children industrial education." 

California, by the unparalleled munificence of Governor Stanford, 
is to have at the head of her educational system a university endowed 
far beyond any other institution in our country, or, perhaps, in the 
world. The friends of practical education rejoice to know that its 
Sunder, with a sagacity equal to his generosity, will make ample 
provision for that industrial and moral training which aims specially 
to fit the young for the practical duties of life. By basing her free 
education on these principles California will possess the most effective 
means for preventing the increase of crime. 

Very respectfully, . 

k. B. HAYES. 
Hon. W. C. Hendricks, President Penological Commission of CaH- 

fornia. 

Charlton T. Lewis, Esq., Chairman Executive Committee of the 
New York Prison Association, makes answer as follows to the above: 
" In answer to your interrogatories of yesterday, I take pleasure in 
giving you a frank expression of my views, trusting that whatever 
may be defective or erroneous in them will be supplemented and cor- 
rected by your better judgment, and by inquiries of those who are 
more competent than I to discuss this important subject. 

" 1. Upon the first point, the method of preventing crime, I have 
nothing new to suggest. The first duty of society in the matter is 
doubtless to protect children and youth, whose family life is not a 
safeguard, against influences which form the criminal character; and, 
next to this, to stimulate the conscience of all and deter from offenses 
by making the administration of justice prompt, certain, and equal." 
F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, 
answers: 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity. 
Office of the Inspector of Charities, 
13 Beacon Street, Boston, December 18, 1885. 

W. C. Hendricks, Esq,: 

Dear Sir: I have not found time until to-day to answer your com- 
prehensive questions concerning prevention, incarceration, and 
after care. I will answer your two questions under the head of pre- 
vention at once, because, in practice, the best system of saving the 
ungoverned and uncared for children of both sexes from crime is to 
connect our common school system with preventive and reformatory 
institutions. \Ve do this, to some extent, in Massachusetts, by our 
truant school system, which I explained to you in conversation the 
other day, but which might be made more perfect than it is. Truant 
children at the public schools can, with us, be sent to the local 
reformatories, and even to the State reformatories, of which, in one 
sense, we have two classes. The State Primary School, at Monson, is 
a reformatory for younger children, and receives a considerable num- 
ber of this class from the Courts. The two reformatories at Westboro 
and Lancaster — one for each sex — take the older children; and tru- 
ants of the common schools may be sent to either of these three 
establishments and detained there. 
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Returning to the first part of your question, the best system of sav- 
ing children from crime is that which begins earliest and places the 
child soonest in a good family. We attempt this in Massachusetts, 
not only by receiving deserted children into the custody of the State, 
but by taking from vicious parents their neglected children and plac- 
ing both classes, as soon as possible, in worthy families, sometimes 
paying board for them, sometimes procuring their adoption, and 
sometimes allowing their services to be an equivalent for their main- 
tenance in the family. 

Z. R. Brock\vay, Superintendent of the New York Reformatory, 
answers: 

Elmira, New York, December 31, 1885. 

Hon, W. C. Hendricks: 

My Dear Sir: Replying to your interrogatories in the briefest pos- 
sible way I am able to do, I have to say—first, that I consider the 
best instrumentality possible to be used to save ungoverned and 
uncared for children and youths of both sexes, to be that of the pub- 
lic schools of the State. 

General R. Brink erhoff, of the Ohio State Board of Charities, 
answers: "In Ohio children and youths convicted of crime, are sent 
to the Industrial School for Boys, at Lancaster; or the Industrial 
School for Girls, at Deleware. 

"Homeless children are sent to children's homes or orphan asy- 
lums. There are now twenty-five county homes for children, sup- 
ported by county taxation, and more are being built every year, so 
that time is near at hand when all dependent children will thus be 
cared for. These homes are intended to afford shelter and training 
until homes can be procured for them in private families, by adop- 
tion or indenture. 

" Properly managed, one half of the children thus received can be 
placed out each year, as has been fully demonstrated at the Protestant 
Orphan's Home at Cleveland, Ohio. 

" In all these institutions, and for that matter, in all schools for the 
education and training of children, the hand and heart should be 
equally educated with the head." 

A. G. Byers, Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Charities, an- 
swers: "In cities or large towns, orphan asylums or children's homes 
supported by private charity, but incorporated under State law, is 
the oetter system, first, because, if properly organized and managed, 
they seek to place children in families; and, second, as aflPording 
opportunity for private benevolence in work as well as in money. 
The rural districts, under Ohio laws, are authorized to organize and 
maintain county or district homes (two or more, not exceeding four 
counties). These institutions meet an urgent demand of humanity; 
and in no particular is their good work more manifest than in the 
diminution of juvenile delinquency and crime. There is a vacant 
family building at present at our State Reform School for Boys, fairly 
attributable to the county homes, twenty-five of which are now regu- 
larly organized. These are supported by public tax • they supply the 
ordinary accommodations of a home, and provide for education, 
either in the institution or through the public schools. The homes 
are maintained at an average per capita, per annum, cost of 891, 
while the average cost in our State reform schools and city houses of 
refuge ranges from $114 to $147." 
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M. J. Cassidy, Warden of the Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary, 
at Philadelphia, answers: "By making parents or guardians by law 
responsible for the conduct of children until they arrive at the age, 
determined by law, that they can be held responsible for their own 
acts." 

Miss Anna Dunlop, Clerk of the Indiana Reformatory for Women 
and Girls, Indianapolis, Indiana, answers: "Dear Sir: In replying 
to your questions of circular: Preventive — 1. This I have no formu- 
lated thoughts upon, but a feeling that careful home training lies at 
the base of the matter. Parents should be educated to see the impor- 
tance of holding children in check. With orphans and incorrigibles, 
then a training as nearly like a home as possible, in institutions con- 
ducted upon family plan." 

CoL. A. P. Blunt, Commandant United States Military Prison, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, answers: " Houses of refuge, with kindergarten 
and manual training schools attached." 

Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, Pastor Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, answers: "I think the kindergarten the best system, and 
you have in San Francisco in the Jackson Street, and other kinder- 
gartens, the most successful attempt yet made. To this there must 
be added a system of workingmen s schools, such as is carried on by 
Felix Adler in New York, or manual training schools, such as the 
one under Professor Woodward of St. Louis. In these schools, to my 
mind, lies the hope of saving neglected children." 

Wm. M. F. Round, Secretary of the National Prison Association, 
answers: ** Where there are parents, put the responsibility and cost 
of law breaking upon them. Where this cannot be done make the 
children the wards of the State, and teach them full trades; train 
them to habits of industry, and build them up in moral, intellectual, 
and physical health." 

CoL. K. W. McClaughry, Warden Illinois State Penitentiary at 
Joliet, answers: "I think the best system is outlined by the late Rev. 
Dr. E. C. Wines, in his work on * State of Prisons and Child Saving 
Institutions,' pages 607 to 610 inclusive." 

To the second question, under preventive head — 

2. Is it right or practical to in any way connect the common school system with pre- 
ventive institutions? 

Charlton T. Lewis, Esq., answers this in connection with former 
question. So also does F. b. Sanborn, Secretary Massachusetts Board 
of Health, Lunacy, and Charity. 

Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent of the State Reformatory at El- 
mira, New York, answers: "I believe a way may be devised for con- 
necting the preventive institutions of the State with public schools, 
without the degradation of the public school system — the true ideal 
of preventive institutions is that of State educational establishments. 

General R. Brinkerhoff, of the Ohio State Board of Charities, 
answers: "If by this question you mean the institutions I have de- 
scribed I would say, ordinarily, no. In exceptional cases, possibly, it 
might be done." 

Rev. a. G. Byers. Secretary Ohio State Board of Charities, and 
former Chaplain of Ohio Penitentiary, answers: **Our county homes 
are organized as school districts, and entitled to their pro rata of 
school fund, or to send their inmates to public schools, allowing 
Boards of Education to draw their proportion of the school fund." 
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Michael J. Ca'ssidy, Warden of the Eastern Penitentiary at Phil- 
adelphia, answers: "No." 

Miss Anna Dunlop, of the Indiana Reformatory for Women and 
Girls, answers: "Seems to me both right and practical to connect the 
public schools with preventive institutions." 

Colonel A. P. Blunt, Commandant United States Military Prison, 
Kansas, answers: "Only in text-books and methods of instruction." 

Rev. 0. C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, Indiana, answers: "It is both 
right and practical. See Indiana House of Refuge." 

William M. F. Round, New York, Secretary of National Prison 
Association, answers: "The common school is always a preventive 
institution, but should never be so nominally. It would be more 
efficient as a means of crime prevention if trades were taught, as they 
are beginning to be in the schools of some cities." 

Major R. W . McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois, answers: " If 
I understand the question, ray answer is that, while I would make 
education compulsory in all such institutions, I would do so apart 
from the common school system of the State." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
Illinois, replies jointly to both first and second: "Place ungoverned 
and uncared for children and youths in families, removed from for- 
mer associates and surroundings, and subject them^ to elevating home 
influences, giving them the usual (school) educational development 
and thorough indtistrial training. Those who are not thoroughly 
vicious or criminal do not- introduce to institutional life. Those who 
seem to be incorrigible may be confined so long as necessary to pre- 

Eare them to apjyreciate home life, but no longer. Institution life, at 
est, is demoralizing if long continued. With the precocious, agri- 
cultural pursuits tend to keep back vicious development, and should 
be continued until youth life has given place to manhood. Bridge 
over the 602/ part, and the young man is fairly safe." 

INCARCERATION. 

To the first question under this head — 

1. Is punishment an object in imprisonment, or only an incident? 

Charlton T. Lewis, of the New York Prison Association, answers: 
" It is entirely clear to me that the infliction of suffering or priva- 
tion, as a recompense for evil deeds, is no part of the prerogative of 
human government. The objects of imprisonment, and of all other 
forms of what we call punishment, inflicted by law, are properly — 
first, to prevent offenses by restraint; second, to deter offenders or 
tempted persons from crime by the apprehension of punishment; and 
third, to reform the criminal. They may be summed up in the duty 
and right of society to protect itself. Vengeance has no place in the 
theory of the subject; and the introduction of the idea of retribution 
into the discussion is always misleading and confusing." 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charities, 
Massachusetts, answers: "I regard punishment as one of the objects, 
but only an incidental one, of imprisonment; others are much more 
important." 

Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent Elmira Reformatory, answers: 
"As to incarceration, I reply: Punishment is only an incident, not 
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properly the object of imprisonment. The real object of the State in 
imprisoning a criminal, is prevention from crirne by incapacitation 
or reformation, that is, so far as the criminal himself is concerned; 
and I verily believe what is substantiated by statistics, that punish- 
ment properly so called, is not practically a deterrent to the crim- 
inally inclined class. Any deterrent effect upon the community at 
large to be had by the treatment of any criminal, is best and most to 
be had through a rational reformative system rather than by prim- 
itive treatment." 

General Brinkerhopf, of Ohio State Board Charities, answers: 
"If by punishment you mean retaliation, or vengeance, I would say, 
no. If you mean that imprisonment should be a deterrent influence 
upon those outside, and a restraining influence after discharge, I 
would say, yes. 

"In regard to law breakers^ the State occupies the position of a 
parent (in loci parentis) and its objects should be substantially the 
same. 

" In other words the object of imprisonment should be the protec- 
tion of society, and the reformation of the criminal." 

Rev. a. G. 6yers, Secretary Ohio State Board Charities, answers: 
" Punishment should not be an object but rather an incident in im- 
prisonment." 

Michael J. Cassidy, Warden Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary, 
at Philadelphia, answers: ** Incarceration is not punishment of itself, 
the application of the treatment during incarceration is the punish- 
ment." 

Miss Anna Dunlop, Clerk of the Indiana Reformatory for Woman 
and Girls, answers: ** Punishment only an incident; not the object J^ 

Col. A; P. Blunt, Commandant United States Military Prison, 
Kansas, answers: "An object. Reformation." 

Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, Indiana, answers: " That 
depends upon the age and previous crime history. For the young, 
and for the first oflense, the object should be reform. For others, the 
object is to protect society from them." 

William M. F. Round, Secretary National Prison Association, an- 
swers: "Punishment often is an object in imprisonment, it can only 
be an incident of reformation." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, answers: "I consider 
the protection of society the chief object in imprisonment of the 
criminal; this object to be attained if possible by such methods of 
discipline as will teach him cheerful obedience to law, and restore 
him to society, a helpful rather than a hurtful member of it." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent Chicago House of Correction, 
replies: "Punishment is, and should be, an object in imprisonment; 
but not the sole object." 

To the second question under the incarceration head : 

Having in view mainly protection to society, and reformation where possible, should 
not all laws and treatment be addressed to hope and fear, as the mainsprings of human 
action; leaving the prisoner largely to make his own future? 

Charlton T. Lewis, Esq., of Prison Association New York, answers: 
" There is no doubt that prison discipline ought to aim at forming 
the habits of thought of the prisoner, so that he will realize his de- 
pendence for future comfort and welfare upon his present conduct. 
The criminal mind is defective in this respect, and usually needs a 
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long period of steady and stern discipline, in order to produce the 
quality we commonly call prudence." 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary of the State Board of Health, Lunacy, 
and Charity, Massachusetts, answers: "Society is best protected and 
the reformation of offenders most likely to take place when the 
prisoner is encouraged to direct his own conduct, and control his own 
impulses, under a discipline which promotes self-respect and ad- 
dresses hope rather than fear. The most hardened criminals are not 
very sensitive to fear, and are accustomed to defy and evade rather 
than submit to a discipline which appeals to their fears." 

Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent Elmira Reformatory, answers: 
*' I answer your second interrogatory, under the division of * Incar- 
ceration,' in the affirmative." 

General R. Brinkerhofp, Ohio Board of Charities, answers: 
^* Yes; but hope should dominate as an encouragement to those inside 
of the prison, and fear as a deterrent to those outside." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary of Ohio Board of Charities, answers: 
'' Yes " 

Michael J. Cassidy, Warden of the Eastern Penitentiary, Penn- 
sylvania, answers: ** Reformation should be the basis of all treatment 
for crime." 

Miss Anna Dunlop, Clerk of the Indiana Reformatory for Women 
and Girls, answers : " All treatment and laws should have in view 
the reformation of prisoners; to that end hope must be built up, and 
the prisoner made to feel that his future rests with himself." 

Col. a. p. Blunt, United States Military Prison, Kansas, answers: 
^^Yes." 

Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, Indiana, answers: "I 
think that Z. R. Brockway, in the Elmira Reformatory, has demon- 
strated the possibility of reform, and the economy of such efforts." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent Chicago House of Correction, 
replies: ** Transpose, in your inquiry, the words * hope and fear,' and 
italicize the word fear, arid my answer would be in the affirmative. 
The strongest deterrent to the criminally inclined is the /ear of the 
consequences of criminal act. The certainty of punishment is a deter- 
rent. I do not favor severe disciplinary treatment to prisoners, 
however." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois, answers: 
^' They should, unquestionably." 

To the third question, under the head of incarceration — 

3. As judges cannot tell when, or whether at all, reformation can be effected, and as no 
law should contemplate the discharge of a criminal on society, are fixed sentences right 
in principle? 

Charlton T. Lewis, Esq., of the New York State Prison Board, 
answers: "The question of the interdeterminate sentence is one 
of difficulty, owing to the fact that prison officers are not usually 
men in whose hands the great trust of determining the duration of 
imprisonment can safely be lodged. The practice of sentencing for 
fixed terms is absurd in principle, and leads to multiplied injustice; 
-and in a future advanced state of civilization, we may hope that it 
will be unknown, and that a moral delinquent will be confined in a 
prison just as a physical suflFerer is confined in a hospital, until the 
treatment is successful. But how fast or how far the reform in 
question can be carried with the present organization of our prison 
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authorities is a question only to be decided by gradual, careful, and 
wise experiment." 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Health, Lunacy, 
and Charities, answers: "Fixed sentences cannot be defended on 
principle, and are practically given up wherever 'good time,' or a 
shortening of the sentence for good conduct is allowed. It would be 
better to make the sentence at the beginning indeterminate, its lengftli 
to be decided either by shortening or lengthening, upon an impartial 
observation of the prisoner's conouct." 

Z. R. Brockway, Esq., Superintendent of the Elmira State Reform- 
atory, New York, answers under this question, also the fourth: "As 
to the third and fourth questions, I am opposed to fixed sentences, 
and am in favor of the indeterminate sentence, so called. Willing, 
however, to accept the proposal of the maximum determination fixed 
by law, until the public shall have been sufficiently educated to 
approve and adopt the indeterminate sentence, pure and simple." 

General Brinkerhoff, Ohio Board of Charities, answers: "No. 
The true svstem is the indefinite or indeterminate sentence. Crim- 
inals should be sent to prison as patients are sent to a hospital, to be 
cured; and not to be discharged until they are cured." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago^ 
Illinois, replies: "Fixed sentences are safest and right in principle, 
as a rule; still, with first offenders, the rule may be varied, as in New 
York State. But the '^indeterminate" sentence is unsafe. Nor do I 
altogether like the New York State system of " maximum " sentence^ 
as at Elmira Reformatory. It often works very unfairly — unjustly. 
It leaves too much to the prison officials, who are very liable to err, 
and the prisoner becomes the victim of the errors. One feature is 
this: Two men are arrested for the same crime. One is an habitual 
criminal; the other is a first oflPender. Both plead guilty. The Court 
has jurisdiction to impose five or twenty years. He sends to State 
Prison at Auburn or at Sing Sing the habitual criminal, for the term of 
five years. He sends the first offender to the Reformatory at Elmira 
for twenty years — the maximum — but tells him that, by conforming 
to that excellent system, he may obtain his liberty in a single year. 
That is the law. Now, it very often occurs that first offenders do not 
conform to that * excellent system,' and are classed as * incorrigible,^ 
and are transferred to the State Prison at Auburn or at Sing Sing, and 
there remain, under the maximum sentence, while the habitual crim- 
inal is earlier discharged, etc. I make no criticism upon Mr. Brock- 
way. In my opinion, he accomplishes magnificent results. But the 
* maximum sentence' and the * indeterminate sentence' are seriously 
objectionable. The latter is especially so, in my opinion. I would 
prefer maximum sentences for all crimes^ with a profuse use of the 
pardoning power of the Governor, upon the recommendation of prison 
managers, and upon investigations and recommendations of some 
proper officer not connected with the administration of the prison. 
The prevailing sentiment is, that it is officious for a Warden to recom- 
mend the release of a prisoner. I think it is his duty^ if he thinks a 
prisoner should not be longer detained." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board Charities, answers: 
"Crime is most frequently the result of either defective or deranged 
moral conditions. 'Fixed sentences' are not right in principle. 
Mental derangements are held subject to legal authority and restraint 
until cured. When we shall have trained and experienced specialists 
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in the treatment of the former, as we now have in the latter condi- 
tions, we will approximate the number of curative cases whether the 
treatment shall be curative or not." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden, Philadelphia, answers: "Trials should not 
take place until thirty days after indictment, nor sentence imposed 
until thirty days after conviction." 

Miss Anna Dunlop, Indiana Women's Reformatory, answers: 
" No." 

So also does Col. A. P. Blunt, United States Military Prison, 
Kansas. 

Rev. O. C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, answers: "Given a prison 
management non-political, and in the hands of the best men — men 
who make a study of the crime conditions of society, and the peculi- 
arities of criminals — and sentences should be indeterminate; to con- 
tinue so long, and no longer, than will replace the man in society as 
a productive factor." 

Wm. M. F. Round. New York, Secretary National Prison Associa- 
tion, answers: " Fixed sentences do not seem to me right in principle." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois, answers: "In 
my opinion they are not." 

To the fourth question under this head — 

4. Prison laws allow credits for good behavior; if we can shorten the time of the deserv- 
ing, why not be empowered also to extend the time of the evil-minded — have an indeter- 
minate maximum as well as minimum? Some form of "indeterminate sentences f^^ 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Health, Lunacy, 
and Charities, answers: "I have answered this question above. In- 
determinate sentences, or the nearest approach to them, are the best." 

General Brinkerhopf, Ohio, answers: **The ideal sentence is 
the indeterminate sentence, and with wisdom, justice, and absolute 
fairness in administration it must accomplish the highest attainable 
results." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board of Charities, answers: 
" Indeterminate sentences I regard as equitable, and as affording a 
solution of many difficulties which now prevail in the administration 
of criminal law, as well as in the treatment or discipline of the crim- 
inal." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
Illinois: "Time should never be extended. If a prisoner commits a 
crime while in prison, try him for it, as if the crime had been com- 
mitted outside of prison. Do not permit prison officials to become 
complainants, witnesses, judges, and executioners. We are all * most 
excellent,' etc., but^ etc. 

Michael J. Cassidy, Warden, Philadelphia, answers: "Commuta- 
tion laws are a compromise with crime class people, of no benefit to 
society or the criminal, and only of use in administering a weak 
prison system." 

Miss DuNLOP, Indianapolis, Indiana, answers: "Consider this an 
advanced step." 

Colonel Blunt and Rev. McCulloch say this question is covered 
and answered in the third. 

Wm. M. F. Round, Secretary National Prison Association, says: "I 
believe fully in the indeterminate sentence principle; have fully 
stated my reasons for this belief in my paper on Christianity and the 
Criminal" 
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Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois, answers: 
*'The length of the penal service rendered should be determined by 
the evidence the prisoner gives that he is a man fit to be again 
intrusted with the privileges and duties of citizenship." 

To question N§. 5 under this head: 

5. Is the "parole" system good and practical? 

Charlton T. Lewis, Esq., Prison Association, New York, answers: 
" The system of paroling convicts is intimately connected with the gen- 
eral subject of earing for discharged prisoners. Too commonly, after 
serving a term, the guilty man is driven back to crime, even when 
he has shown real susceptibility to reforming influences; the neglect 
of organized society as represented by the State, and the opposition 
of society at large, combining to make difficult or impossible his res- 
toration. This neglect is one of the greatest evils of our prison sys- 
tem; any plan for relieving it must needs involve some form of the 
parole system, and that now in use in the Elmira Reformatory in 
this State deserves careful consideration, its practical results being 
remarkably good." 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Health, Lunacy, and Charities, Massa- 
chusetts, answers: " The parole system, or what we call ticket of leave, 
has worked well in practice wherever it has been adopted in connec- 
tion with a good working system. Without that it would be partial 
and might be injurious -to discipline." 

Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent Elmira Reformatory, New York, 
answers: *'The parole system is good and practical, and necessary to 
any system of criminal treatment that afibrds proper protection." 

General Brinkerhoff, Ohio, says: "Properly administered it is 
of the highest value." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board of Charities, answers: *'If 
based upon the character and conduct of the prisoner the parole sys- 
tem is good and practical;' if subject to outside influences, it is of 
questionable propriety." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden, Philadelphia, says: "The * ticket of leave' 
principle is not practicable in this country, or of much use in any 
other, only to force the emigration of the crime class, thus inflict- 
ing their evils on others." 

Wm. M. F. Round, New York, Secretary National Prison Associa- 
tion, says: "It is *good and practical," and experience is teaching us 
how to make it more efficient." 

Major McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, answers: "I think it is both 
good and practical." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
replies: "Not practicable in this country. When out of the State in 
which the crime was committed the paroled man is a free man. He 
cannot be returned to prison in another State. We cannot maintain 
proper police surveillance, besides, even if the prisoner stays in his 
own State. To a limited extent the system may be followed, however." 

In answer to question No'. 6, under this head — 

6. Where should the pardoning power be lodged, and how exercised? 

Charlton T. Lewis, Esq., of New York, answers: "The arbitrary- 
exercise of the pardoning power by the executive head of the State, 
is a serious defect in our government. The Connecticut plan of a 
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Board of Pardons, works well, and is, perhaps, the best device for 
modifying the customary provisions of State constitutions, now in 
force anywhere." 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charities, 
of Massachusetts, says: "The pardoning power should be so lodged, 
either in the Governor, with an Advisory Board, or in a well selected 
Board, like that of Connecticut, and the principle should be to grant 
few pardons except upon conditions. This would be practically the 
ticket of leave system." 

Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent Elmira Reformatory, says: "The 
pardoning power should, I think, be lodged with the Executive, and, 
possibly, a Board of Advisers, but rarely used by him or them. The 
discharge of prisoners is best accomplished by the Court or Board 
having to do with the administration of the prisons themselves." 

General Brinkerhoff, Ohio Board of Charities, says: "The par- 
doning power should be lodged with the Governor alone; but an 
Advisory Board of Pardons may relieve and aid him in arriving at 
correct conclusions." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Ohio Charities, says: "If 
there is to be a pardoning power it should lodge in the hands of the 
Chief Executive of the State. It would be better for every interest 
of the prisoner, as well as for the community at large, that no such 
power existed. The chances of pardon enter largely into the calcu- 
lations of crime, creates and fosters undue hope in the mind of the 
prisoner, and operates to the prejudice of prison discipline." 

Warden Cassidy, Philadelphia, says: Absolutely in the Execu- 
tive of the State; such a great responsibility should not be divided." 

Colonel Blunt, Military Prison, Kansas, says: "In a Board estab- 
lished for the purpose to make recommendations to the Governor." 

Rev. 0. C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, Indiana, answers: "I think that 
there should be in each State a Board of Commissioners of Prisons 
and Reformatories, similar to the Board of State Charities. The func- 
tion of this Board should include the inspection of prisons, both State 
and county; and that such Board should have the power of ^pardon, 
or of extending and limiting sentences. Such powers might belong 
to the Board of State Charities, but that body has usually enough to 
do without adding to its duties." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
answers: "In the Governor solely; but he should have advisers, who 
should personally visit prisoners before being released; and he should 
consult Wardens as to all facts obtainable by them." 

Wm. M. F. Round, Secretary National Prison Association, says: 
" With the source of the sentence jointly with those who have the 
care of the sentenced. Under the indeterminate sentence system, the 
* pardoning power' ceases to have the same importance in the State." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, says: "In the Execu- 
tive — but he should be assisted by a Board of Pardons composed of 
the best men that can be found in the State, selected so that the Board 
cannot be reached by political influence." 

To inquiry No. 7 under the above head — 

7. Should it not be made the duty of all Judges, between conviction and sentence (if 
not fully developed on the trial), to collect evidence of the past life, habits, business, fam- 
ily, etc., for the purpose not only of guiding them in their sentences, but to send up with 
the commitment for the benefit of those who are to take charge of the convict ? 
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Charlton T. Lewis, Esq., says: "It would be of doubtful utility 
to require a Judge to review, before sentence, the history, life, and 
character of the prisoner, and in many Courts such inquiries would 
be impracticable. If the indefinite sentence be carried out, such an 
inquisition is unnecessary. Otherwise, the conscientious Judge will 
ascertain, as far as he can, the facts which bear upon the proper dura- 
tion of the sentence, while a rigid investigation of the facts which 
should determine the proper treatment of the criminal should be 
made by the prison authorities." 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Charities, says: 
" If it were possible for Judges, between conviction and sentence, to 
collect evidence of the past life, etc., of the convict, it would be very 
expedient to do so, but I fear this is impracticable in many cases. 
Perhaps the same object could be attained in other ways." 

Z. R. Brock WAY, Superintendent Elmira Reformatory, answers: 
" Replying to your seventh inquiry, every source of information as 
to the criminal and his antecedents should be gleaned and sent up to 
his custodian." 

General R. Brinkerhoff, Ohio, answers: " Undoubtedly it would 
aid him in arriving at correct conclusions, and the facts thus obtained 
would aid the prison management in the treatment of the convict." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board of Charities, says: "It 
would aid justice, meet an important public interest, and contribute 
to the intelligent treatment of the prisoner." 

Colonel Blunt, United States Military Prison, Kansas, says: "Not 
if the sentences are indeterminate." 

Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, says: "Yes, unless you 
can secure such a Board as is outlined in 6, in which case such in- 
formation would naturally lodge with them." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
Illinois, replies: "In this State sentences are fixed by juries, save 
only when prisoners plead guilt3^ In the latter event compromises 
are usually made — the Judge agreeing to make certain sentence, etc. 
Besides, Judges will not thoroughly investigate a case after convic- 
tion. No, the way is to pass an habitual criminal act, and prove pre- 
vious imprisoment. It is the oliense committed that the man is to 
be punished for — not for having bad reputation. If his habits have 
not landed him into prison, they should not be called into question^ 
after trial, as he cannot there defend himself." 

Major McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, answers: "Certainly. And 
the evidence so collected should, in all cases, be forwarded with the 
prisoner to the Warden, or governing authority of the prison to 
which he is sent." 

Inquiry 8. As labor for prisoners is not only a le^al and an economic demand, but is 
also necessary to discipline and reclamation, what is the best solution of the " convict 
labor" question? 

Is answered as follows: 

Charlton T. Lewis, Esq., New York Prison Board, answers: 
"Your questions on the proper use and best form of labor in prisons 
are fully answered in a report about to be made by a special commit- 
tee to the Prison Association of New York, which seems to me to be 
sound and instructive, and to this I beg to refer you." 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Charities, says: 
"The best solution of the convict labor question is hard to find. The 
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principle is clear enough that labor should be exacted of all convicts, 
and that it should be recompensed as fully as possible; for, of all 
classes in the community, those least deserve to be supported at the 
public cost whose lives have led them into crimCi But how to 
organize this labor so as to interfere least with self-supporting laborers 
in the community is the problem. My own opinion inclines to what 
is called the * piece-price ' system, now in use at the Elmira Reforma- 
•tory, I think, and, on a smaller scale, in our two Massachusetts reform- 
atories for men and for women. But a combination of two modes 
of convict labor in the same prison is often an advantage in the shift- 
ing condition of the labor market, and of political sentiment, which 
will have more or less effect on prison management, as things now 
are in the United States." 

Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent Elmira Reformatory, answers: 
"The best solution of the convict labor question is (in the reforma- 
tive prison) : 

"1. Prisoners must be subjected to systematic labor. 

" 2. Mechanical labor is better than any other. 

"3. If the prisoners within the prison are employed in divers in- 
dustries for which they have natural adaptation, and which they are 
likely to follow on their release, employed substantially as they should 
and would have been if self-supporting, law-observing citizens instead 
of criminals employed for their own subsistence, and ordinarily re- 
stricted to their actual earnings for what they have and live upon, 
then no unnatural competition from their labor would be inflicted 
upon industries outside, and the best reformative effect upon the 
prisoner himself would certainly be produced. I believe the contract 
system is unfavorable for reformation; that the public account sys- 
tem is better, and should be authorized by the law, and that what is 
known as the piece-price system should also be legalized." 

General R.Brinkerhofp, Ohio Board of Charities, answers: "This 
question is in a transition state, and can only be settled by experi- 
ment. I would give the prison managers large liberty of choice, and 
let them feel their way to a conclusion. Like a mariner in an un- 
known sea, they must take soundings as they go, and only anchor 
when they are sure of a safe harbor. My own opinion is that the 
piece-price plan, all purposes considered, is the most promising sys- 
tem now under consideration." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board of Charities, says: "Prob- 
ably what is known as 'State account' plan, providing again that 
competent and experienced officers can be retained." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden, Philadelphia, answers: "The entire care of 
the prisoners should be in the authorities of the State. The State 
takes away the liberty of the individual as a penalty for a violation 
of its laws, and is alone responsible for its acts, and should not trans- 
fer any part of its responsibility. The method of treatment adopted 
by the State, of which labor is an important element, should be vested 
in the authorities of the State only." 

Miss Anna Dunlop, Indianapolis, says: "Disregard public clamor; 
deal with this question from the reform point of view — best good for 
the prisoner." 

Colonel Blunt, United States Military Prison, Kansas, says: " The 
contract system, properly controlled." 

Rev. O. C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, Indiana, says: "There must 
be labor, and on the other hand, honest labor outside of prisons must 
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not be forced to compete. Prison labor should never be sold to con- 
tractors. The State should work the men." 

Charles E. Fklton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
Illinois, answers: "I will send you a report for year 1884, of officers 
of this institution, which contains my expressions on that subject, 
but, in brief, circumstances may make it best to adopt one or another 
system of employing convicts. Theoretically, the public account sys- 
tem is the ideal. The piece-price plan is a makeshift. The contract 
system is extremely faulty, when the contractors own the plant and 
the prison officers. Not owning the officers, it is as unobjectionable 
as is the public account. It is the men at the head of the institution, 
not the system of employment. Read the report when you have 
nothing else on earth to do and want to kill time — pages 13 to 29, 
inclusive. I have also written a long letter to Mr. Round, Secretary 
National Prison Association, in reply to his report on labor, etc., 
which more fully canvasses some points. Also, you may find the 
opinions of several Wardens in printed proceedings of 'Conference of 
Officers of Prisons and Reformatories, held at Chicago, December, 
1884. Mr. Round, Secretary National Prison Association, Bible House, 
New York City, has them for sale — fifty cents each, I think. Other 
subjects were also discussed, almost exclusively hy practical men." 

William M. F. Round, National Prison Association, says: "Re« 
ferred to report on prison labor, issued by Prison Association of New 
York (Doc. 5)." 

Major McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois, says: "*A vexed 
question,' the answers to which must vary according to locality, size, 
and construction of prisons, the character of their population, the 
kinds of employment available for occupation of the prisoners, and 
the character of their management." 

Question No. 9, under incarceration, and replies: 

9. Should self-sustaining in prison management be a prominent question, or only sec- 
ondary to other considerations ? 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, 
Massachusetts, says: "9. I used to think that all prisons for long- 
sentenced convicts ought to be self-sustaining, and still believe that 
the eflfort for this result should be steadily made. But it will not 
always succeed, and in the better prisons, perhaps not often. It is 
less important than the main object of incarceration." 

Z. R. Brock WAY, Superintendent Elmira Reformatory, says: "I 
think too much stress lias been laid upon the financial results of 
prison labor by prison management hitherto; that the best economic 
benefit the State could derive is to be had when the prisoners can be 
rescued from the predatory class and made self-supporting, reasonably 
safe citizens. I believe the State should pay the cost of the convict 
establishment, and of all the general officers, and perhaps some of 
the general expenses, such as heating and lighting, where very large 
cost for these items is incurred; but beyond that, on the system of 
convict labor suggested above, there need be no cost to the State, or, 
to speak very guardedly, only trifling cost." " 

General Brinkerhoff, ()hio, answers: "Manhood-making rather 
than money-making should be the governing principle in every 
prison, but I believe the observance of this principle will not neces- 
sarily decrease the revenues of the prison." 
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Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board of Charities, says: "Promi- 
nence should be given, but it certainly is not the first consideration. 
I believe a prison of from three hundred to one thousand prisoners, 
under State account system, conducted upon a cooperative system — 
giving prisoners a share of the profits, not earnings, entirely practica- 
ble and of the highest utility." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden, Philadelphia, says: "Self-support should 
be the aim of all teachers or directors of individuals in or out of 
prison." 

Colonel Blunt, Commandant at United States Military Prison, 
Kansas, says: "Secondary." 

Rev. O. C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, Indiana, says: " Nor should 
* self-support' be the only aim. The economic factor has been too 
much emphasized." 

Wm. M. F. Round, Secretary National Prison Association, says: 
"A prison should be as nearly self-sustaining as is compatible with 
the best protection of society — by the use of best reformatory meas- 
ures. The prison that pays in dollars and cents is often far from 
profitable in the reclamation of offenders; hence no permanent pro- 
tection against the criminal class." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
answers: "Secondary, of course; but the tendency is to the extreme 
the other way, in some prisons; and in others, the debit balance being 
larger, the boast is, * We work to reform convicts, not to make money.' 
Such officers seldom reform anybody, however, and their boast is but 
an excuse for bad financial management. The best managed prisons 
have shown best financial results; but the motive should not be money 
making to the exclusion of other interests." 

Warden McClaughry says: "I would place it second to reforma- 
tory considerations." 

Answers to No. 10 — incarceration: 

10. To intelligently and effectually treat prisoners, should not the oflScer in charge know 
and study each one individually ; and, if so, what is the greatest number that should be 
confined in any one prison ? 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary of Massachusetts Board of Health, Lunacy, 
and Charity, says: " Individual knowledge of each prisoner is neces- 
sary for his proper discipline, not to say reformation, and ordinarily 
five hundred convicts are enough for one person. But there are men, 
like Mr. Brock way, who can manage more than that number; yet I 
would never willingly go beyond eight hundred." 

Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent Elmira Reformatory, says: "An- 
swering your tenth question, I have to say: No uniform or very 
valuable reformative results can be had except by individual treat- 
ment, which involves knowledge of the individuals composing the 
prison population." 

General Brinkerhoff says: "Undoubtedly six hundred I would 
consider the maximum number, if reformation is to be considered." 

Rev. a. G. Byers says: "The officer should know each prisoner. 
Six hundred should be the maximum, with a minimum sentence of 
one year." 

Warden M. J. Cassidy says: "The * individual treatment' system 
is the best method by which the prisoner can be benefited or society 
protected. Seven hundred is as many as should be confined in one 
prison ; that is as many as one man can properly care for. A prison 
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government is a one-man government, or should be so, as to its ad- 
ministration." 

Miss Dunlop says: "Individual study and knowledge by officers 
absolutely necessary. To this end cultivate the officers. The ' ideal 
prison officer' must come." 

CoLONKL Blunt says: "A — Yes. B — Not to exceed one thousand." 

O. C. McCuLLOCH, Pastor, Indianapolis, Indiana, says: " Each crini- 
inal is an individual. There are no * criminal classes.' Prisons are 
too large. There should be district prisons capable of holding two or 
three hundred." 

William M. F. Round, Secretary National Prison Association, says: 
** Certainly. I should agree with those penologists who say that there 
should never be more than five hundred prisoners in a single prison; 
it is a question if that number is not too large for proper personal 
supervision.'- 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
replies: "Yes. Prisons should be classified and small. There should 
be power to transfer from one institution to another, however. In 
convict prisons an officer can know all about the characteristics of a 
thousand men; but the general officer seldom does know much about 
any one in the prison. Brockway's method of record is a great aid 
in that direction. But there are very few Brockways." 

Major McClaughry says: "The officer in charge should know 
and study each prisoner individually, and no single prison should 
contain more than five hundred prisoners if it can be avoided." 

Question No. 11, incarceration, and answers thereto: 

11. What action can be taken to make a second (or more) timer in one State the same 
inaU? 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, 
Massachusetts, says: "To unify and harmonize State laws in regard 
to second and third offenders, is very desirable, so far as it is practi- 
cable. How far that may be cannot be known until we try." 

Superintendent Brock way, Elmira Reformatory, says: "As to 
the eleventh, I do not know how the system of registers in our coun- 
try can be made very serviceable. It certainly would be desirable if 
full information could be afforded to the officers and Courts and pris- 
ons of the country as to every man who crosses the Rubicon of crime. 
It seems to me, however, quite impracticable." 

General Brinkerhoff, Ohio, says: "In Ohio a person convicted 
of a third offense, whether committed in Ohio or elsewhere, is ad- 
judged an habitual criminal, and the law requires that he shall be 
sentenced for life. These men are the leaders, the teachers, the or- 
ganizers, the captains of crime, and to remove them permanently 
from society cannot be otherwise than a vast benefit to the State. A 
voluntary interchange of information between the several States 
seems to be the only practicable means of securing combined action." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
answers: " None whatever, as no two States will be inclined to adopt 
the same laws." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Columbus, Ohio, says: " If I apprehend the ques- 
tion, the Ohio law, which upon a third conviction, no matter where 
convicted, commits the prisoner for life, unless paroled at the discre- 
tion of the prison managers. He may be paroled, but it will require 
other States to adopt like treatment of habitual criminals." 
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Warden M. J. Cassidy, Philadelphia, says: "The needs and wants 
of the different States are so various and the habits and customs of 
the people so unlike, also the climate, causes of crime, and means of 
repression, so diflferent, that a uniform method of dealing positively 
with * repeaters' cannot be had." 

Colonel Blunt, Military Prison, Kansas, remarks: "None but 
branding." 

Major McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois, says: "Exchange of 
records and photographs between prisons would, I think, tend to bring 
about that result." 

Question No. 12, and answers thereto: 

12. What plan of buildings is considered best in prison architecture? 

Charlton T. Lewis, of New York Prison Association, says: "The 
subject of prison architecture will be fully discussed for you by others, 
so much more skilled in it than I am, that I forbear to write of it. 
That every prison should be so constructed as to keep the sexes sepa- 
rate, to protect first offenders and tender minds against association in 
any form with habitual criminals, to secure health, and to afford 
opportunities for productive labor, are the principles fundamental to 
the subject, yet are constantly violated. Let these principles be car- 
ried out, and county and municipal jails will lose their horrors." 

Superintendent Brockw ay, Elmira State Reformatory, says: "As 
to the plan of building, I consider the cellular system, like the Au- 
burn plan, with a large central building with radiating wings, to be 
the best plan known to-day." 

General Brinkerhoff, Ohio, answers: "That depends largely 
upon the system. For the congregate, or Auburn system, the prisons 
at Concord, Massachusetts; Providence, Rhode Island, ana Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, are well planned. For the cellular, or solitary system, 
the Eastern Pennsylvania prison at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is a 
model. For the reformatory system the prison at Elmira, New York, 
and that in process of construction at Mansfield, Ohio, are the best in 
this country." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities, Ohio: "That plan 
of building which affords an unobstructed view of halls, yard, and 
shops from the guard-room." 

Warden Cassidy, Philadelphia, says: " On6-story, large cells, eight 
by sixteen, twelve feet high." 

Colonel Blunt, Military Prison, Kansas: " Cell houses and shops 
radiating from a common center." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
replies: "Depends upon many things; cannot answer." 

Wm. M. F. Round, Secretary National Prison Association, says: "A 
central building, with radiate wings, was most in favor at the Inter- 
national Prison Congress at Rome." 

Answers to question No. 13 — incarceration: 

13. What system of prison directorate do you approve; and should it devote whole 
time and be salaried? 

Charlton T. Lewis, Chairman of Executive Committee of the 
New York Prison Association, says in conclusion on this, and in 
answer to other questions following: "On the question how State 
3h 
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prisons ought to be controlled, I beg to refer you to the provisions of the 
Constitution of New York, -Article V, Section 4, which has now been 
in force nearly nine years. It vests the entire control of each prison^ 
subject to the laws, in a Superintendent, appointed for five years. 
The experience of this State is that such centralization of power and 
of responsibility is essential to success in any prison system. The 
greatest need of the State in this branch at present is that the control 
of the county jails and penitentiaries shall also be brought under 
some vigorous, uniform, and responsible central administration. 
With these brief suggestions, in which, however inadequately, some- 
thing will be found relating to each head of your inquiries, accept 
my earnest wishes that great good to your State may result from your 
interesting mission to the eastern seaboard." 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary of Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity,. 
Massachusetts, says: "13. I doubt if State Prison Directors should be 
salaried, except, perhaps, the Chairman. They should be appointed 
by the Governor, not elected at the polls, and should hold for long 
terms, say five years. For women's prisons, some of the Board should 
be women." 

Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent Elmira Reformatory, says: "The 
English plan of prison directorate I believe to be the best now known 
in the civilized world. It is centralized, with an executive head." 

General R. Brinkerhoff, Ohio: "13. A Board of Managers, with 
not more than one half selected from one political party, appointed 
by the Governor for five or ten years, but serving without compensa- 
tion except for actual expenses. Such a Board should have a Secre- 
tary, with salary large enough to secure the services of a first class 
man." 

Miss Anna Dunlop, Woman's Reformatory, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
says: "Prison directorate controlling all prisons of State; jails, etc., 
being also under their supervision. Either all or one member to be 
salaried, and devote whole time to inspection, etc. No political ap- 
pointments. The Canadian idea — Prison Inspector — somewhat covers 
this ground." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary of Ohio Board of Charities, says: "An 
unpaid directory, five in number, meeting monthly, no one of which 
number should be a local or resident Director — i, e., live near the 
institution." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden, Philadelphia, says: "A Board of Inspectors 
or Directors, not exceeding five in number, honorable gentlemen^ 
without pay, appointed by the Governor of the State." 

Col. a. p. Blunt, United States Military Prison, Kansas, says: " The 
necessary time devoted by the Directors or Board, and should be prop- 
erly compensated." 

William M. F. Round, Secretary National Prison Association, an- 
swers: "A strictly non-partisan Board of Prison Directors, not sal- 
aried, who elect a Superintendent of Prisons, with whom is lodged 
supreme power in all the prisons of the State; who is amply salaried^ 
and who appoints all prison officers, the appointments subject to the 
confirmation of the Directors." 

Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, Indiana, says: "No salaries 
should be paid but a competent and well salaried Secretary." 

Charlks E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
replies: "Sole power should be vested in the Warden, with a super- 
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visory Board, with power to correct, etc. llie prisoner must know but 
one head." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois, answers: "I 
have had no experience with any system except our own. It works 
well. The Commissioners (three in number), though salaried, do not 
devote their whole time to the prison, but exercise such supervisory 
control as is deemed necessary." 

Question 14, under head of " Incarceration," with the answers — 

14. How can the evils of county and municipal jails best be remedied? 

F. B. Sanborn, Massachusetts, writes: "The evils of county jails 
can be remedied, in part, by a system of district prisons, to which 
sentenced offenders should go. These prisons may be called 'work- 
houses,' or * penitentiaries'— Ihe latter is their title in New York. We 
cull them 'houses of correction' in Massachusetts." 

Z. R. Brockway, Elmira Reformatory, writes: "The best way to 
remedy the evils of county and municipal jails is to abolish them 
altogether, substituting district jails, on the rennsylvania plan, with 
station houses for temporary detention where required." 

Wm. M. F. Round wHtes: " By abolishing them all except as houses 
of detention. Let all those who break State laws be dealt with by 
the State. There is where the responsibility belongs." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
Illinois, replies: "Construct them for solitary imprisonment, and 
conduct them on different methods than those now in vogue." 

Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, writes: "They can be 
improved by the voluntary associations of citizens, that is, if visited 
by such an association and especially by an association given powers, 
as in the case of the New York Charities Aid Association. They could 
suggest improvements, and could bring abuses to the notice of Gov- 
ernment and Legislature, and to the public." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, says: "Permit me to 
refer you to Dr. Wines' book, and Mr. Eugene Smith, of New York, 
for best answer to this question." 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff answers: "There is but one certain remedy, 
and that is the absolute separation of prisoners so that the old 
scoundrels cannot corrupt the younger inmates, or plot mischief with 
each other, and all jails should be constructed so as to admit of such 
separation. In short, jails should be solely places of detention for per- 
sons awaiting trial. After conviction felons should be sent to the 
Eenitentiary, and minor criminals to district workhouses. There are 
ut two jails in the United States where absolute separation is en- 
forced. One is in Boston, Massachusetts, and the other in Mansfield, 
Ohio, and the results in both have been admirable." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Columbus. Ohio, says: "By a law requiring all 
plans of such prisons to be submitted to the Governor of the State for 
approval." 

Warden Cassidy, Philadelphia, writes: "By the absolute separa- 
tion of the inmates, the keeper of the jail appointed by the Judges of 
the Court in which district the jail is located and held responsible by 
the Court for the proper performance of his duties. The officers and 
V the management to be under the supervision of the Court." 

CoL. A. P. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas, answers: 
"Adopt the separate system, and give them work." 
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Inquiry 15, incarceration, and answers: 

Question 15. Is there a point at which a criminal should be declared incorrigible — 
totally depraved, without hope of reclamation? If so, should he be isolated— put beyond 
the power of pardon, and the reproduction of his species? And wliat power should de- 
cide, and how' carry out ? 

Z. R. Brock WAY, Superintendent Eimira Reformatory, answers: 
"Your fifteenth interrogatory calls for a carefully written essay which 
I have not now time, if I were able, to prepare. There is a point at 
which the criminal may be declared incorrigible, in the sense that 
during the time with the facilities and present knowledge he cannot 
be cultivated up to the point where he may be allowed unrestrained 
contact with any community. Instance: criminally insane; feeble- 
minded criminals; criminals whose physical constitution is so 
diseased or deteriorated that the physical cannot stand the strain 
needed to wrest the mental habit from its accustomed channels and 
inactivity into new avenues and higher engagements. These persons 
would seem to be better situated in isolation; others of them would 
get on better with limited supervised association. If you were to ask 
me at what point it is best for human society to prohibit the repro- 
duction of its species, I fear I would make a sweeping declaration that 
would astonish you. Therefore I think it better not to say anything 
on that matter." 

Wm. M. F. Round, Secretary National Board, writes: "I do not see 
any necessity of declaring any criminal incorrigible, though under 
the indeterminate sentence many criminals would practically go to 
prison for life." 

General R. Brinkerhoff, of the Ohio Board of Charities, says: 
** No, except for murder in the first degree, after capital punishment 
has been abolished." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board of Charities, says: "No; 
no human tribunal may assume any such prerogative. There are 
/ hardened natures to which even the law of kindness may seem but 
an encouragement to wrong-doing, and yet hope should never be dis- 
couraged. The only safe tribunal is an intelligent, experienced, 
discriminating prison officiary. The first and most important step 
in any well regulated prison system will provide for the careful and 
continued custody of depraved and polluted women. Public health, 
as well as public morals and social advancement, demands a separate 
prison for females, under the control and management of pure men, 
and with an Advisory Board of intelligent women." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden Eastern Pennsylvania Prison, says: "Life 
sentences should be applied to repeaters of many of the crimes of 
which crime class people pursue as honest people pursue a legitimate 
business: the power to inflict such sentence vested in a Court only." 

Rev. 0. C; McCulloch, Indianapolis, Indiana, says: "16. I do not 
think that this can ever be done. But as we would regard a rattle- 
snake as dangerous, so may we regard a man, and confine him. We 
have no right to consider him beyond reach of pardon, or to take 
from him his natural powers." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, writes: "I think there 
is such a point, and when reached the prisoner should be isolated as 
above suggested. The Commissioners should decide when that point 
is reached, subject to the approval of the Executive. The sentence 
can be carried out as life sentences are now executed." 
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Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
replies: "Yes, if he has no reasoning faculties — is an insane man. 
Buty who on earth can decide as to the fact." 

III. — After Stage. 

1. Should the State do anything to help worthy discharged convicts into self-sustaining 
free life ; and, if so, what ; and how ? From even a moneyed standpoint, is it not economy 
to do so ? 

To which replies are made as follows: 

F. B. Sanborn, Massachusetts, says: "There should be a small fund 
provided for the aid of discharged convicts, and an agent with the 
authority of the State behind him to give them employment. To 
this fund benevolent citizens should also contribute. Well managed, 
such a fund is an economical arrangement for the State, since it keeps 
a certain number from returning to prison." 

General Superintendent Z. R. Brockway, Elmira, says: "Re- 
plying to your single inquiry under the third division, the adoption 
of the indeterminate sentence with the conditional release seems to 
meet the requirements of the case." 

Wm. M. F. Round, Secretary National Prison Association, writes: 
"1. It is necessary, under our present system, to help such discharged 
convicts as are judged to be worthy. Under a more advanced system 
of crime treatment there should be no such necessity. The criminal 
should leave the prison cured of his criminal tendencies — with the 
ability to earn a living — with a fund saved from surplus earnings. If, 
under these circumstances, he cannot earn his living, he should be 
adjudged a member of the incapable class, always tending to become 
a dangerous class, and taken in hand by the State for further treat- 
ment." 

General R. Brinkerhoff, Ohio, answers: "Most assuredly it 
should. The post-penitentiary treatment is of equal, and, perhaps, 
of greater importance than the treatment inside of the penitentiary 
walls. The main reliance for proper post-penitentiary treatment 
should be parole discharge, police supervision, and prisoners' aid 
associations, or State agents with power to aid. 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board of Charities, writes: " The 
State should do everything possible to help worthy discharged convicts 
into self-sustaining life. Every State Prison should employ an agent 
to seek places of employment, place the discharged prisoner, and aid 
him and his family (if he has a family) until such time as he may 
earn an independent support; and this aid should be considered a 
loan, to be repaid (the principal) as soon as circumstances will allow; 
the agent to maintain oversight until these results are attained. 
There can be no question as between helping a man to an honest 
livelihood, and of leaving him no choice but to resort to crime. It is 
certainly in the line of public economy to do so." 

Col. a. p. Blunt, Kansas, says: "A — Yes. B— Yes. C — The Board 
of Directors should decide." 

Warden M. J. Cassidy, Philadelphia, says: "By teaching habits 
of industry while in prison and preventing any association with fel- 
low prisoners, giving each an opportunity of going out into the com- 
munity unknown as having been in prison, that he may become lost 
in the great mass of people. He should be given the opportunity 
while in prison of earning by his own industry sufficient money to 
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keep him for awhile after his release, making him independent of 
charitable aid." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago, 
replies: "Yes. The transition is a great one, and the State should 
devise a method." 

Rev. O. C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, Indiana, says: " I have known 
convicts sent out with a little money, but who have not known what 
to do. Still this is the duty of organizations, and not of the State." 

MAJORMcCLAUGHRY,Warden,Joliet, Illinois, writes: "It is clearly, 
in my judgment, the duty of and an economical measure of the State 
to aid worthy ex-convicts to regain their footing in society. Whether 
it is best to do this through a State agent or an association, by secur- 
ing employment for them, supplemented by pecuniary assistance, 
such as purchase of tools, clothing, etc., or by furnishing them em- 
ployment for a time in establishments supported by the State aid, as 
is done in some parts of England, I am not able to say." 

IV.— General to all. 
1. Should all the institutions of the State be unified under one common head? 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary Board of Charities, Massachusetts, writes: 
"All prisons of the higher grades, and all State reformatories, should 
be brought under one general system. The minor prisons may be 
connected with the system, but should be under local management. 
I think this the only practicable arrangement in a large State, because 
I do not think all the minor prisons can be conveniently managed 
in their finances, etc., by a State Board. They can, however, be under 
supervision, and their inmates might be transferred for purposes of 
classification from one prison to another, as is done in Massachusetts. 
I think you are familiar with our system in this respect, and there- 
fore I will not lengthen this letter by explaining it." 

Z. R. Brockway, General Superintendent Elmira Reformatory, 
says: "I certainly believe that all the criminal institutions of the 
State should be under one common head or governing authority." 

Wm. M. F. Round, New York, answers: "Centralization by all 
means, and to the last degree. Reduce the responsibility to such an 
afiair that it can be put on one man's shoulders. England has proved 
the wisdom of this." 

General R. Brinkerhoff, Ohio, writes: "Unification, under a 
single head, for general direction, and local Boards for the details of 
administration, I am inclined to think is the best plan to adopt. 
Unification in England, upon the whole, seems to have been benefi- 
cial. In this country it has not yet passed the experimental stage, 
but in New York, thus far, it seems to work very well." 

Rev. O. C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, says: "1. I doubt whether 
this could be done. Institutions may be classified into charitable 
and correctional, and for these two, I favor Boards similar to Boards 
of State Charities." 

M.J. Cassidy, Warden, Philadelphia, says: "All the institutions 
of the State should be under the supervision of a Board of C'harities 
appointed by the Governor, who, by virtue of his office, is the head 
of all matters pertaining to the State." 

Rev. a. J. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities, Ohio, says: "No; 
all the prisoners of a State might be so unified, and possibly with 
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advantage, if a thorough prison system from lockup to State Prison 
can be adopted." 

R. W. McClaughry answers: ** I think not. I think the penal and 
reformatory institutions should form a group under one common 
supervisory authority, the charitable institutions under another." 

General to all : 

2. What are the most eftective steps that can be taken to render prison management 
entirely non-partisan ? 

Please make any other suggestions not covered by the above questions. 

W. C. HENDRICKS, 
President Penological Commission, California. 

F. Sanborn. Massachusetts, answers: "Non-partisan prison man- 
agement can DC secured only gradually and after a long struggle, 
except in States where one political party is steadily in control. The 
principles of civil service reform will lead to this non-partisan con- 
trol as soon as anything can." 

Wm. M. F. Round, Secretary National Prison Association, writes: 
''* Educate the people to the dangers arising from partisan manage- 
ment of prisons. There can be no good management of prisons when 
the responsibility rests with a single party, or, as oftener the case, 
with the fraction of a* party. The danger from the criminal class is 
to the whole public, and the whole public must delegate the author- 
ity and responsibility to its own servants." 

General R. Brinkerhofp, Ohio Board of Charities, answers: "A 
civil service system, with probationary tests, followed by permanence 
of official tenure, during good behavior, I think the best, but appoint- 
ing Boards equally divided between political parties, or equal divis- 
ion of the offices (as in Indiana), will secure good results." 

Rev. Oscar C. McCuLLOCH, Indianapolis, Indiana, says: "Public 
opinion, State civil service associations, Boards of State Charities and 
State Reform." 

Michael J. Cassidy, Warden Eastern Pennsylvania Prison, writes: 
"**By the appointment of gentlemen as Inspectors or Directors who 
would not carry politics into their private business or allow it to inter- 
fere with their relations to society; there are many such in every com- 
munity. Politics should in no way enter into any part of a prison 
management or direction." 

Col. a. p. Blunt, Commandant United States Military Prison, Kan- 
sas, says: " Make the tenure of office for life, or during good behavior, 
if found naturally adapted to the work." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board Charities, Ohio, writes: "The 
civil service laws of New York and Massachusetts, are practicable 
.and tend directly to the elimination of partisan politics. I think 
your questions fully cover the ground, so far as prisons, their organ- 
ization and management is concerned, but would suggest as a coordi- 
nate branch of the prison system of any State, that the police of the 
State should be under the authority of the Chief Executive of the 
State, the Governor being Chief of Police just as in the State Govern- 
ment he is Commander-in-Chief of the military force of the State." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois, writes: "Di- 
vorce your police and repressive systems entirely from politics, and 
govern your penal and reformatory institutions by * mixed ' Boards 
or Commissions." 
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To the last two questions, the following replies are made: 
General to All.— First — Yes. Second — Select officers who are so 
efficient that the politicians dare not discharge them. Efficient officers 
don't meddle much with politics (nor yet with religion!), but, a good 
officer is all the better for being religious. 

Very truly yours, 

CHAS. E. FELTON, 
Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago. 

The following were the questions asked in Form 2, and their 
answers: 

To 

In the interest of prison management for California, and in behalf of the Penological 
Commission of that State, the following questions have been formulated and propounded 
to you as a practical prison officer. In answering, please sign in your present or former 
official capacity : 

Question 1. How should the officers and attaches of a prison, other than the Warden^ 
be appointed? 

To which I have the following answers; from — 

Warden Isaac G. Peetrey, Columbus, Ohio: "By the Warden^ 
subject to confirmation by the Board." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities, Ohio: "By the 
Warden." 

Colonel A. P. Blunt, Military Prison, Kansas: "By the Warden,, 
always." 

General S. E. ('hamberlain, Warden Connecticut Penitentiary: 
" By the Warden, by all means." 

Warden M. J. Cassidy, Philadelphia: "All subordinate officers 
should be employed by the Warden, subject to his direction only, 
and removed or discharged by him for cause, and he be the judge of 
the sufficiency of the cause." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
"First — All subordinate officers and employes should be appointed 
by the Warden, subject to removal, for cause, by the Board of Man- 
agers." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois: "I think the 
Illinois system the best. The Warden, Chaplain, and Physician are 
appointed by the Board of Commissioners. The appointment of 
Deputy Warden, Clerk, and Steward (purchasing agent) are made by 
the Warden, and confirmed by the Board. The Warden appoints all 
other officers and attaches, and can remove all officers and employes, 
except Chaplain and Physician." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities, Illinois: "The 
general principle, which should govern appointments in all institu- 
tions, is that the executive officer in charge cannot be held account- 
able for results unless he has full power. His control of employes, 
will not be what it should be, unless they feel that they owe their 
appointments to him, and that he can at any moment discharge them, 
if they fail to carry out his orders. The Directors cannot act as offi- 
cers in immediate charge of a prison, and the more they assume of 
the powers which properly belong to the Warden, the less efficient 
the management will be. Their peculiar function is to observe him 
and see that he is competent and trustworthy. The appointments 
made by Directors are apt to be political in their character, and the 
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introduction of politics into prison management is the curse of our 
American prison system." 

Warden John W. Horn, Maryland Penitentiary: "It makes very 
little difference how he may be appointed, provided he does not de- 
pend upon politics for holding the position, and thereby made liable 
to be removed bv change of administration. A fully competent War- 
den should not be removed from any such cause." 

Question 2. Should the Physician and Chaplain be entirely subordinate to the Warden, 
and subject to his arbitrary discharge, or more or less independent of him? 

To which I have the following answers: 

From Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden, Penitentiary, Columbus, Ohio: 
"They should; subject to suspension, awaiting action by the Board." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities, Ohio: "All officers 
should be subordinate to the Warden, subject to his discharge for 
cause, with right of appeal to the Board of Directors." 

Colonel A. P. Blunt, Commandant at Military Prison, Kansas: 
" This question is somewhat ambiguous. The Physician and Chap- 
lain should have charge, each of his specific department, but always 
subject to the general control of the Warden, and always in harmony 
with the general regulations governing the prison. The Warden 
should have the right to remove /or caused 

General S. E. Chamberlain, Warden Connecticut Penitentiary, 
writes: " Independent of the Warden, but subject to prison discipline." 

Michael J. Cassidy, Warden Philadelphia Penitentiary: "The 
staff officers. Physician, Clerk, Chaplain, or Moral Instructor should 
be independent of the Warden as to their appointment or removal, 
but in all respects they should recognize the Warden as chief of the 
whole." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
"Physician and Chaplain should not be appointed by the Warden ; nor 
be subject to his arbitrary discharge, but their duties, as defined by 
the rules, should make them subordinate to the Warden in very 
limited extent. For incapacity, neglect, or other good cause, upon his 
recommendation, the managers should make change. Usually, men 
who are lacking in ability are selected for those positions. There are 
questions often arising, however, which only a Board of Managers 
should settle." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois: "No. They 
should be expected to obey the general orders of the Warden, and 
should be subject to suspension by him in cases of emergency, until 
the next meeting of the Board. (Our Board meets monthly.)" 

Jno. W. Horn, Warden, Maryland: "Entirely subordinate except 
in their particular departments, the duties of which should be clearly 
defined, which should govern the actions of the Warden as well as 
the two officers named. They should not be discharged by the War- 
den. He should have the power to suspend them, and if found 
guilty of any neglect of duty they should be removed by the Board 
of Prison Commissioners, Governor, or some power having authority, 
other than the Warden." 

Question 3. Should prisoners be treated as humanely as possible consistent with safety 
and discipline, or their treatment made strict and severe? 

To which I have the following answers: 
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From Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden Ohio Penitentiary: "Strict dis- 
cipline with humane treatment. Your question implies that if 
humane treatment is used it is at the expense of discipline." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board of Charities: "No law 
of humanity should ever be violated in the treatment of men, under- 
going discipline for violation of human laws. Kindness is the 
utmost severity; both heart and will are subject to its power, when 
properly or prudently exercised." 

CoL. A. P. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: " As hu- 
manely as possible." 

General S. E. Chamberlain, Warden Connecticut Penitentiary: 
"Humanely as possible, but no luxuries." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden Pennsylvania Penitentiary at Philadelphia: 
"Prisoners should be treated fairly, as men would be treated in any 
of the businesses of life, and their individual characters considered 
in order to treat the malady with which they are afflicted." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent Chicago House of Correction: 
"The discipline of a prison should be rigid, so to speak, and still pris- 
oners should be treated humanely. Laxity of enforcement of the 
requirements of rules is not necessarily treating humanely. What- 
ever the system is, there should be full compliance, and instantane- 
ous, on the part of inmates; but officers should so enforce rules as not 
to create frictions, if possible." 

Major R, W. McClaughry, Warden Joliet Prison, Illinois: "I 
think it is entirely 'consistent with safety and discipline' to treat 
prisoners, at all times, humanely. Humane treatment is also consis- 
tent with strict and even severe discipline, provided it be adminis- 
tered without cruelty or brutality. Thus qualified, I deem rigid 
discipline the most humane." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities, Illinois: "Pris- 
oners should always be treated as humanely as possible, consistent 
with safetv and discipline, provided that it is not meant by this that 
they should be pampered or made to feel that crime is profitable as a. 
means of obtaining employment and physical comfort." 

John W. Horn, Warden Maryland Penitentiary: "Humanity 
should always be considered in the management not only of human 
beings, but of every order of animals. Discipline should be firm, 
steady, and mild. No human being was ever made better by cruel 
treatment." 

Question 4. Should prisoners, under proper restrictions, have the privilege of appeal 
from the officer in charge to the Warden, and from the Warden to the Directors, or of 
writing the Governor without official surveillance? What would be the ellect on disci- 
pline of their knowing that there was such an appeal to a power behind their officers? 

Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden Ohio Penitentiary: "Yes, sir; except 
writing to the Governor without official surveillance. Our prisoners 
understand they can appeal to the Warden at all times, and person- 
ally or by writing make known their grievance to the Board." 

Kev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities, Ohio: "Prisoners 
should have the right of appeal to the highest authority in the prison 
management. The effect of such right of appeal is entirely depend- 
ent upon the character of the officers of the prison. If proper persons 
are employed, the appeal will very seldom be made, and, when made, 
will have the acquiescence of the officer, and thereby promote the 
discipline of the prison." 
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Col. a. p. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: "To the 
first clause of the sentence, yes. To remainder of sentence, no. The 
effect on discipline would be very subversive." 

General S. E. Chamberlain, Warden Connecticut Penitentiary: 
"First — They should have the right to appeal. Second — It would 
depend on the ideas of discipline entertained by the Directors." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden Pennsylvania Penitentiary at Philadelphia: 
** Prisoners individually should have the right to appeal from the 
treatment of an overseer or keeper to the Warden, and it should be 
the overseer's imperative duty to report to the Warden any case of 
a prisoner desiring an interview. The prisoner also should have the 
privilege of appealing his case to an Ii^spector or Director of the 
prison, but to no authority outside of the prison management; nor 
should any communication be allowed to pass out or in not subject 
to the approval of the Warden or by his authority. 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
"Fourth — Prisoners should have the privilege of appeal to the War- 
den ; in fact, they should be permitted, as individuals, to see and talk 
with him as to their own conduct or interests at any reasonable time. 
Subordinate prison officers are often in the wrong. The fact that 
they are generally the complainants is sufficient reason why they 
should not constitute the Court and the executioner. The Warden 
should have an evenly balanced mind; should weigh evidence and 
determine facts, and give directions as to punishments. And his dic- 
tum should be without appeal. The eflFect of the liberty to appeal to 
a higher power, or of making complaint in writing to Boards above 
the Warden, or to the Governor, is shown best in Massachusetts pris- 
ons. You do not need to make the experiment. The supposition 
is that the higher power — the Board of Inspectors or the Governor — 
has appointed an efficient Warden. It is an easy matter to determine 
as to his success without inviting as an irritant the opinion of the 
prisoners or officers under him. If his success is not satisfactory, he 
should be retired early, but not through the direction, by proxy, of 
the prisoners themselves." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden Joliet Penitentiary, Illinois: 
**They have the right of appeal in this prison, clear up to the Gover- 
nor, save that all letters addressed to the Governor must pass through 
the Warden's hands. The system works well here." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities, Illinois: **I 
see no objection to allowing prisoners the privilege of appeal from 
what they may regard as injustice to a higher power, but many 
advantages in this course, which is adopted in some prisons. The 
appeal should be by a sealed communication, not read by the person 
appealed from, and opportunity for such communications should be 
given to every prisoner." 

John W. Horn, Warden Maryland Penitentiary: **'The right of 
appeal should be denied no one, whether in prison or out of it. From 
the officer to the Warden, and from the Warden to the Directors, 
beyond which, in my opinion, it should not go. The cause of com- 
plaint should be unsealed, placed in the hana of the officer, indorsed 
Dy him, and placed before the Warden, who should see it laid before 
the Directors. Any failure to forward a respectful appeal should 
result in the removal of the officer, from the Warden down. It is to 
be presumed, however, that the Directors would exercise due care not 
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to censure any officer unless the offense was one of moment, as that 
would result in the destruction of all discipline." 

(Question 5. What form of punishment do you approve of in enforcing prison rules? 

To which the following answers are made: 

Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden Ohio Penitentiarj^: "Deprive the 
offender of his writing permit, his ration of tobacco, receiving visits 
from his friends, loss of grade, and lash, either Warden Brush s slide 
or water from the hose." 

Rev a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities, Ohio: "None; that 
is, no positive infliction of pain; simply deprivation of privileges, to 
the extent of starvation, if necessary; but let it be kindly, while reso- 
lutely enforced." 

Col. a. p. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: "Any 
kind, excepting corporal." 

General S. E. Chamberlain, Warden Connecticut Penitentiary: 
"Solitary, and withdrawal of privileges." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary, Phila- 
delphia: " The withholding of some or all privileges, as the nature of 
the offense and the character of the individual would justify." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
" That question is too large an one for less than a long paper. Every- 
thing depends upon the kind of an institution, and the prisoners in 
it. Generally, not by the infliction of physical pain, but by the sus- 
pension of privileges, loss of * good time,' or marks, etc. Occasionally ^ 
by the infliction of physical pain, however. As to the kind of pun- 
ishment—means of inflicting physical pain — much depends upon the 
part of the country the institution is located in, and the nationality 
or race of inmates. Flogging is abhorrent to the average northern 
mind. In the South, otherwise. Upon an Anglo-Saxon it creates 
hatred, and is not wholesome in its effects. Upon the African, or 
the low-down white of the South, and upon vicious boys, it may be 
extremely deterrent, to say the least. It is said that the Chinaman 
does not like to lose his *cue.' We have not tried that. It may be a 
good way of solving a portion of the Chinese question; so far as relates 
to prison management. But any method of enforcing discipline by 
the infliction of physical pain is necessarily faulty, and to be avoided 
if possible. 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois: "Solitary 
confinement in a lighted cell, on reduced rations of bread and water, 
for aggravated offenses. I require the prisoner, in addition to the 
above, to stand handcuffed to the grating of his cell door, in a natural 

?osition, a number of hours each day, to be determined by his health. 
*his punishment is tiresome and monotonous, but not painful, and 
gives the best results of any I have ever seen tried." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities, Illinois: "The 
less punishment in prison the better. Much punishment argues in- 
competence in the Warden. My opinions on this subject coincide 
with those of Warden McClaughry, as expressed by him at the Prison 
Conference in Detroit." 

John W. Horn, Warden Maryland Penitentiary: "In this prison 
we use the lash, dark cell, and prohibit writing to or receiving visits 
from friends. I am opposed to the lash or any other system degrad- 
ing in its nature. I have found the cells to be sufficient for conquer- 
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ing the worst cases we have, and as its duration depends upon the 
party punished, it becomes mostly self-imposed. The only thing that 
can be urged against it is that the State loses the labor of the man, 
which is not a valid objection." 

6. What form of religious observances should be enforced ? 

To which the folJowing answers are made: 

Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden Ohio Penitentiary: "All should attend 
divine service on Sabbath. I admire our plan of having no Chap- 
lain, but have ministers invited from different parts of the State to 
fill the pulpit." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities, Ohio: "None. Let 
there be the usual Sabbath religious observances in simple form and 
catholic spirit, but force no man to attend such service." 

Colon KL A. P. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: " Re- 
ligious observances should be voluntary." 

General S. E. Chamberlain: "Protestant, enforced; Catholic, op- 
tional." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden Pennsylvania Penitentiary, Philadelphia: 
"The unadorned Gospel of Christ, without any application of external 
forms. Any prisoner should have the right to be visited by a clergy- 
man of his own choice at all proper times." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
"Prisoners should attend divine service, if held, regardless of the 
church holding service. A Chaplain who makes his service exclu- 
sively — or rather offensively — sectarian, should be requested to resign. 
Protestant or Romish prisoners will not hear anything from either 
which can in the least harm them." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois: "I would en- 
force no form of religious observance. Attendance upon chapel ser- 
vice, Sunday school, mass, etc., should be voluntary, but such services 
should be regularly provided for all who wish to attend." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities: "I approve of 
the practice pursued in European prisons, of allowing to Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews the ministrations of their own religious faith 
by ordained ministers of each of these three forms of belief. But I 
would not allow the fact that a prisoner is a member of any particular 
church or sect to exempt him from the obligation to attend general 
exercises of a non-sectarian character, in the chapel." 

Jno. W. Horn, Warden, Maryland: "Every man, even a convict, 
should be permitted to worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience (if he has any). We have both Protestant and Cath- 
olic worship every Sabbath. If any Jews are in prison they are per- 
mitted to see a rabbi. All are required to attend church services 
every Sabbath by the clergyman, priest, or parson. At these services 
no creed is ever preached. We have no Chaplain, yet our people are 
well attended to." 

Question 7. To what extent, and how, should schooling and moral instruction be con- 
ducted ? 

To which the following answers are made: 

Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden Ohio Penitentiary: "The illiterate 
should be taught to read and write, and a library of popular works 
open to all." 
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Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities, Ohio: "To the ut- 
most extent possible, by a regular system of instruction in prison 
school for the illiterate, and lectures, to all on practical morality," 

Col. a. p. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: "Of con- 
ducting ordinary business transactions intelligently, of being truth- 
ful, virtuous, and honest. The ^how' cannot be stereotyped." 

Gen. S. E. Chamberlain, Warden Connecticut Penitentiary: "To 
suit the requirements of the convicts." 

* M. J. Cassidy, Warden Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: "The illiterate should be taught to read and write, and to 
understand figures. One of the regular officers, a school teacher for 
the purpose of instructing the illiterate but nothing more. Any fur- 
ther education can be had by study. Facilities for furnishing such 
books as the prisoner may require, if he is sufficiently industrious to 
earn money for that purpose, should be given him." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: "In 
convict prisons, the reformative agencies should be, first, labor; sec- 
ond conformity to discipline, under the rules, and the rules should 
cover all matters tending to elevate the inmate; third, schooling in or- 
dinary secular branches, and moral teaching, but not necessarily reli- 
gious instruction. Leave that to the priest, for his Sabbath labors 
only." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois: " For lack of 
experience, I am not prepared to say to what extent they should be 
conducted, but certainly to a greater extent than now conducted in 
any penal institution within my knowledge, except, perhaps, the Re- 
formatory at Elmira, New York." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities, Illinois: "Every 
prisoner should receive in prison all the education that he will take, 
and that can be given him, in the time available for this purpose. 
He should be in school most of the time when not in the shop. In- 
struction in morals is as essential to the purposes which should be 
kept in view as secular teaching or labor." 

John W. Horn, Warden Maryland Penitentiary: "I do not believe 
convicts should be sent to a prison university as a punishment for 
their crimes. Those unable to read might be assisted to do so. They 
should be instructed in morals." 

8. To what extent may the friends and relatives of prisoners be allowed to see theni» 
and what is the effect of ordinary unrestricted visiting? 

Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden Ohio Penitentiary: "We allow prison- 
ers to see friends as often as every thirty days. The effect of visiting 
is generally good." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities, Ohio: "Ordinarily 
visiting by friends should not be encouraged, and the same is true of 
relatives. Discontent, despondency, even despair, may be regarded 
as effects resulting from ordinarj^ unrestricted visiting." 

CoL. A. P. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: "A — Say 
once a month. B — It is demoralizing." 

Gen. S. E. Chamberlain, Connecticut Penitentiary: "Once in two 
months is often enough for discipline." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden Pennsylvania Penitentiary, Philadelphia; 
"Friends or relatives should be permitted to visit the prisoner at 
fixed periods designated by the Inspectors. All visitation of prisoners 
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should be under their control absolutely. Ordinary or unrestricted 
visiting, other than that authorized by law, should not be permitted 
under any pretense whatever." 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
"Unrestricted visiting is not to be tolerated. Friends and relatives, 
if of good character, by visitation can assist much in reformation. 
Let the authorities be quite liberal in granting permits." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden,' Joliet, Illinois: "We permit 
visits once in eight weeks, which I think is often enough, e;xcept in 
special cases, which are disposed of as they arise. Unrestricted visit- 
ing cannot but be demoralizing to all concerned. It has never been 
permitted in this prison." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities, Illinois: "Or- 
dinary unrestricted visiting of prisoners cannot be permitted without 
a most deleterious influence upon the discipline. Visits from friends 
should be regarded as a privilege, the forfeiture of which is one form 
of mild punishment. As far as possible they should be confined to 
near relatives, and the number of visits allowed each month should 
be regulated by rule, always with discretionary power in the Warden 
to suspend this rule where circumstances are such as to justify the 
suspension." 

John W. Horn, W&,rden Maryland Penitentiary: "Relatives should 
be permitted to visit not oftener than once in every month. Friends 
only, where they have no relatives. Unrestricted visiting I should 
think 'very pernicious. Visits should not exceed twenty minutes, and 
all conversation should be in the presence and hearing of any officer." 

9. What is the effect of general newspaper reading ? 

To which the following answers are made: 

Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden Ohio Penitentiary: "The home paper, 
published in the county of conviction, has a good effect." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities, Ohio: "The gen- 
eral newspaper reading is of doubtful propriety. A good family or 
religious paper would not be objectionable; but these are not the kind 
of papers that prisoners would select." 

Col. a. p. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: "Im- 
moral publications excluded, it is good." 

General S. E. Chamberlain, Warden Connecticut Penitentiary: 
" Should not be permitted." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden Pennsylvania Penitentiary at Philadel- 
phia: "Weekly newspapers and periodicals of moral character (not 
flash story papers) are of much benefit and no detriment to the disci- 
pline or good order of the prison. A good library is the most impor- 
tant element in prison discipline, the withholding the library book 
is one of the most effective punishments, besides its instructive agency 
in forming better habits, and greater knowledge of their fellow man, 
many of their old bad habits leave them by the aid of the prison 
library." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
" Daily papers are objectionable, newspapers also, literary papers not 
so. Any reading matter which will improve— elevate — the mind, is 
to be admitted freely. When of other character it should not be 
admitted." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois: "It is good, 
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if only good newspapers are permitted. Sporting journals, sensa- 
tional story papers, * blood and thunder' prints should be rigorously 
excluded." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities, Illinois: "I 
think that the evil eflPect of general newspaper reading upon prison- 
ers is exaggerated, yet I should exercise a certain surveillance over 
it, and quarantine certain papers, as well as refuse to allow papers 
containing objectionable matter to enter the prison." 

John W. Horn, Warden Maryland Penitentiary: " Positively bad." 

10. Should prisoners be allowed comforts and luxuries from friends? 

To which answers are given as follows: 

Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden Ohio Penitentiary: "Yes. If they 
disobey the rules after receiving them, deprive them of their carpet, 
easy-chair, or bedspread until such time as they again earn the 
luxury." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Board of Charities of Ohio: "No." 

Colonel A. P. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: " Not 
in the form of edibles." 

General S. E. Chamberlain, Connecticut' Penitentiary: "No." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden Pennsylvania Prison at Philadelphia: 
"Nothing should be permitted into the prison from friends of pris- 
oners other than that authorized by law. Positively no luxuries of 
any sort." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
" No; the authorities should furnish everything consistent with prison 
life. Favoritism breeds mischief, jealousies; and the admission of 
luxuries to one creates sensitiveness on the part of all others." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois: "Never; ex- 
cept in very exceptional <jases. If luxuries are permitted, unless all 
can share them alike, that sense of impartial treatment, which is the 
basis of respect for authority among prisoners, will soon be lost." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Illinois Board of Charities: "I 
would discourage in every practicable way the sending of luxuries to 
prisoners by their friends, and would make their delivery to the pris- 
oner depend on his conduct and my own judgment as to the good or 
evil effect upon him personally." 

John W. Horn, Warden Marvland Penitentiary: "Never, if I 
might except Christmas; but surely not more than once a year." 

Question 11. What would you name, and how would you arrange and classify, a com- 
plete prison system for a State? 

To which answers are made as follows: 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary State Board of Charities: "Reforma- 
tory and Penal System: Under these two forms, classify all the pris- 
ons, from the station house and jail — employed as houses of detention, 
in which absolute separation should be maintained — to the district 
workhouse, for adult misdemeanants; to the industrial or reform 
school, for juvenile delinquents; to the State reformatory, for first 
offenders, convicted of felony* to the State prison, as a strictly penal 
institution. All to be under State control. 

Colonel A. P. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: " The 
* Crofton ' system." 
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M. J. Cassidy, Warden Pennsylvania Prison at Philadelphia: 
** State penitentiaries or State prisons." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
** Correctional institutions. A complete prison system would include, 
the lock-up, or police station, the jail, the reformatory for juveniles, 
the house of correction, the reformatory for adult first offenders, and 
the convict prison for tne confirmed crime class." 

Major R. W. McCLAUGHRY,\Yarden,Joliet, Illinois: "To properly 
answer this question would require more time and more ability than 
the writer is able to bring to the task." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities, Illinois: "The 
eleventh question is too extended in its scope for me to attempt to 
reply to it in this brief way." 

John W. Horn, Warden Maryland Penitentiary: "An answer to 
this would require more space, tim^, and thought than I can give 
here." 

12. What plan do you approve of for treating the insane, and partially insane, crim- 
inals? Would you have an insane department connected with a prison? 

To which the following answers are made: 

Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden Ohio Penitentiary: "Am of the opin- 
ion that the State should provide strong wards in the insane asylums 
and transfer all insane, or partially insane, to such asylums for treat- 
ment. Would have an insane department for temporary confine- 
ment only." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board of Charities: "The larger 
States should have a State asylum for convicts, as at Auburn, New 
York. While it is objectionable for many reasons to have an insane 
department connected with the prison, there is possibly greater objec- 
tions to placing in an outside asylum for insane." 

CoL. A. P. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: "A — Send 
them to an asylum. B — No." 

Gen. S. E. Chamberlain, Connecticut Penitentiary: "Yes." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
** Insane criminals and criminal insane should be treated in the pen- 
itentiaries. Persons who commit crime should not be allowed to avoid 
the penalty under any pretense; this class of criminals can be as well 
cared for in the prisons as anywhere else, if they have to be restrained. 
No particular department is required ; better not, as many of them 
can be employed with sane people, which is the best treatment for the 
insane in or out of prison." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
" Many persons who are insane are convicted of crime without the 
Courts realizing the fact. As their crimes are committed while insane, 
and as generally those crimes, or the criminal inclination, is toward 
oflFenses against person — brutality, etc. — they should be cared for in 
an asylum connected with the prison. It is a wise Warden, and a 
very wise physician, who does not often pronounce as fully account- 
able those who are ultimately found to be deranged. In no matter 
connected with prison management should there be more intelligent 
caution used, and charitably used, than in determining as to the 
mental accountability of those suspected of being insane." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois: "I would 
4h 
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recommend a prisoners' ward connected with a hospital for the in- 
sane where they can have the benefit of the best medical and expert 
treatment. I would not have it connected with a prison. I have 
changed my views on this subject after seeing an insane department 
connected with a prison." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities, Illinois: ** The 
true ideal for the care of the criminal insane is neither a department 
of a prison nor of an insane asylum, but a separate institution." 

John W. Horn, Warden Maryland Penitentiary: "The State should 
have an asylum for the insane, to be supported by direct taxation, 
divided into different departments, one of which should be for insane 
convicts or criminals. I do not think they should remain in prison." 

13. Is it a fact, in prison management, that ^^ offenses have diminished as penalties have 
softened f'^ 

Please make any suggestions occurring to you, without confining yourself to questions^ 
and oblige, 

W. C. HENDRICKS. 

To which answers are made as follows: 

Isaac G. Peetrey, Warden of Ohio Penitentiary: "Yes. Respect- 
fully submitted with the reminder that ouc reformatory measures 
contemplate rewards rather than punishments." 

Rev. a. G. Byers, Secretary of the Ohio Board of Charities: " It is 
a fact thoroughly attested to my experience and observation." 

Colonel A. P. Blunt, Commandant Military Prison, Kansas: 
" Yes." 

General S. E. Chamberlain, Warden Connecticut Penitentiary: 
"All depends on the Warden." 

M. J. Cassidy, Warden Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary, Phila- 
delphia: " It is a fact that if you reduce the number of oflFenses you 
will have fewer penalties to inflict. Many laws are made that are 
not enforced, also many needless laws to which penalties are attached 
for the violation of them. The fewer rules to govern prisoners the bet- 
ter, and only such rules as can positively be enforced. Prison officers 
should be under training and discipline daily in a training school 
for officers. The selection of prison officers is a matter of much 
importance to the success of the management. All the officers should 
be instructed by the Warden; to him they are responsible, and by 
his direction all of their various duties should be performed. All 
employes should be selected from a belief in their fitness and capacity 
for the duties required of them, first commencing at the lowest grade 
in the service, subject to promotion if efficiency and fidelity justi- 
fies it." 

Chas. E. Felton, Superintendent House of Correction, Chicago: 
" Off'enses have not diminished. At present there is great laxity in 
the administration of the law. Crime has decreased in England and 
some other countries, but prison statistics in this country bear wit- 
ness that the vicious and criminal classes of those countries have 
made change of residence, largely — have come to our country rather 
than live in prison at home." 

Major R. W. McClaughry, Warden, Joliet, Illinois: "I think it 
is. The severity of punishment may be mitigated in proportion as 
its certainty is assured." 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary Board of Charities, Illinois: "I 
have no doubt whatever that prison oflfenses diminish in proportion 
to the degree of confidence felt by the prisoners in the fairness and 
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kindness of the administration^ where it is not marked by weakness 
or vacillation." 

John W. Horn, Warden Maryland Penitentiary: "I do not think 
severe punishment as effective as the certainty that punishment will 
follow any violation of the law. A first conviction should be made 
light, a second severe, and a third should be very long, if not for life, 
as I think they are almost, if not quite, beyond a reformation." 

CONCLUDING SUMMARY. 

All persons by nature are criminally inclined. 

As a rule, all have reproving consciences and reforming instincts. 

Some by birth and environments seem to be totally depraved, or 
through habits of offending have become hopelessly incorrigible. 

Human nature, with all its instincts and promptings, is found in 
the prison with the convict the same as with him in freedom. 

In prison laws and management, apply natural treatment in har- 
mony with natural laws. 

Proper preventive measures. will fit any system of prison manage- 
ment. 

The common school curriculum should be remodeled so as to make 
the schools great crime-preventive institutions. 

Convicts should be sent to prison as patients to an asylum or a 
hospital — to be kept until cured. 

The non-criminal prisoner and the one whose intentions are good 
should be helped to freedom and restored to citizenship whenever 
probable results will justify. 

No incorrigible criminal should be set free to again raid upon so- 
ciety, but through a power selected for that purpose should be isolated 
with his kind forever. 

Reformation and protection to society is the object of incarceration, 
not punishment. 

Punishment should be incidental, not vindictive. 

Judges cannot tell the day of reformation, and should not fix the 
time of release for the unreformed criminal. 

Judges should be required to send up with the commitment all that 
is known (or that can be found out about the prisoner between com- 
mitment and sentence), for the benefit of the prison authorities. 

The spoils of political offices may belong to the partisan victors; 
but prison management, to be successful, must be on a plane above 
party. 

The State having disgraced the prisoner, should help reinstate him, 
and endeavor to preserve the worthy discharged convict in self-sus- 
taining citizenship. 

All the penal institutions of the State should be unified under one 
common head and brought under the same system. 

An indeterminate sentence is the missing link in prison reform. 

Through such a law our prisons can be largely depopulated, by 
freeing the deserving, and holding perpetually the incorrigible in 
quarters especially provided for them. This can be done at less ex- 
pense and with more security, and by thus preventing the reproduction 
of their species, close out the criminal stock. 

Most respectfully submitted. 

W. C. HENDRICKS. 
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APPENDIX "A." 



CAN WE SAVE THE BOYS-* 



By J. D. Scouller; M.D., Superintendent State Reform Schools, Pontiac, Illinois. 



Men and women who never have had any boys can always best tell 
how to save them. I have some of my own, and a great many belong- 
ing to other people, and, therefore, should know very little about the 
subject. The plan was once tried of having men *' ready made," 
without the boys. The man was such a failure that the experiment 
has never been repeated. Men are only overgrown boys, some of 
them hardly that. There are three classes about whom we naturally 
ask, "Can we save the boys ?" The first class will be saved without 
much trouble or trying. The second class will be greatly benefited 
and improved by efforts,in their behalf. The third class is in articulo 
mortis, morally dying or dead. 

Members of the first class you may have read about in good little 
books, or, it may be, you may have met them in every-day life, if you 
have kept your eyes and, more particularly, your ears open. They 
never gave their mothers a heartache since birth. Their thoughts and 
feelings and actions seem always modified by a halo of old age. Their 
whole character is rounded off. No ugly, scraggy scars deface their 
symmetrical reputation. The mold in which they were cast must 
have been perfect. They love to read the lives of saints and martyrs; 
they never smoke cigars, chew tobacco, or drink liquor; never were 
seen at a horse-race, or playing a game of baseball. Ninety per cent of 
this class die young. The remaining ten per cent, if they grow to man- 
hood, must be those critical, complaining, inoffensive old bachelors, 
who " need no repentance." 

The second class of boys is what, in sesthetical society, might be 
called rather fast boys, with too much life, yet good-hearted boys. 
They will get into a fight now and then, with the result sometimes of 
a black eye. Some of them will even run off from school to see a 
horse-trot, or to visit a circus, if they know that Jumbo or Barnum 
will be on exhibition. They will jump into the river to save a drown- 
ing kitten, and yet rob a bird^s nest. This is the class whose eyes 
dance when they read "Jack, the Giant Killer," and wish they had 
his sword of sharpness, and his cap of knowledge, that they might set 
free all the beautiful lady captives of all the Bluebeards in the world. 

From this class come our best business men, our best teachers, and 

* This paper, although read before the Eleventh National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, was not written for that occasion. Dr. ScouUer, however, consented to its 
publication at the request of the Conference. 
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our best preachers. In fact, the stamina, the backbone, the fiber of 
the world, are in it. The pushing, energetic, " no-such-word-as-fail " 
men, the man whose pocket is always open, and whose heart is ever 
softened by suffering, are from this class. Your heroes, who marched 
with unwavering step up to the loaded cannon's mouth, and died 
with victory's shout on your battle-fields; the men who, with disease 
on one hand and death on the other, but with the "good news" in 
their souls, have pierced the thickets of Africa and climbed Abyssin- 
ian mountains, to carry the bread of life to dying men and women, 
are from this second class. 

Sometimes, a few of them drop down into the third class, and get 
into prison and disrepute. Somebody did not do his duty, or they 
might, they should have been saved. 

Now, we come to the third class; the boys who will make our crim- 
inals, who will be our law breakers; the boys who love the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. A few of them get into the reform school, and 
the rest are good raw material from which to make politicians and 
criminal lawyers. 

The boys who prowl the streets at midnight, whose hands are too 
soft for manual labor, who are too young and delicate to work, belong 
to this class. The streets at midnight and no work will damn the 
best boy that ever a mother nursed. These boys for whole nights 
will not be at home. They are very positive that the principal of the 
public school is not fit to teach; and, as like produces like, the par- 
ents generally sympathize with their promising boys. These are boys 
who only attend Sabbath school about the time of picnics; and then 
they can attend all in town, if the hours are suitable. Solomon says 
you may "bray them in a mortar among wheat with a pestle," but 
you will only damage the wheat. These are the boys who hold truth 
to be such a precious iewel that they keep it locked up safely at home, 
and never carry it abroad with them* boys who can, on the street 
corners, curse and blaspheme their God as early in years as there are 
letters in their oaths; who can smoke and chew and drink; can push 
their caps on one side, and leer at passers-by when only children; 
who pore over those five-cent pollutions called novels; who think 
that Jack Shepperd, Dick Turpin, Claude Duval, and Jessie James 
are heroes of heroes. These are the boys who will make the thieves 
and criminals of society; who will fill our reformatories, our prisons, 
our jails, and penitentiaries. 

We have now diagnosed the three classes. What is the prognosis? 

The first class is out of danger. The second class feverea, but with 
careful nursing should get well. The third class almost past redemp- 
tion, not very much hope. 

Of the first class, we have nothing to say. All is well with them. 
Of the second class, we say they should be saved. Our Sunday 
schools, our public libraries, our social gatherings, our sacred songs, 
our preaching, are for such boys. To save them is the work of noble 
men and women all over the land. Our churches and Sunday 
schools should try to bring them in, cry to them to come in, press 
them in, draw them in by example as well as precept. When they 
are in, you should teach them that, when they think they are too big 
for the Sunday school, there is another school a little higher up, the 
house of God, and, God helping, they should be saved. 

You may not be able to make all of them saints, but you can make 
them honest, law-abiding men. From twenty to thirty pec e^\sl <^^ 
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this class will drop down into the third class. The rest are like clay 
in the potter's hand: they can be molded into the fashion of men. 

This is the class where efforts for their salvation will return a rich 
harvest in the day when God makes up his jewels. 

But we must be honest in our work. It will not do to preach to a 
boy meekness, and then get angry; or patience, and be petulant; or 
firmness, and be wavering like the wind ; or honesty, and the next day 
cheat your neighbor in a trade; or faith, and yet take every step by 
sight alone; or total abstinence, while your breath smells of whisky. 
You may preach all these virtues and moral excellences to men, but 
you cannot do it successfully to boys. Their critical side is always 
uppermost; and their conclusions, drawn from their own premises, 
are always favorable to their own side of the case, without using the 
reason of maturer years. 

You tell a boy he must walk in such and such a way, his actions 
must be on the square, if he ever expects to be strong or wise or beau- 
tiful. Your lesson is ended, and you forget your own theories; but 
that boy watches, and sees the first step you take out of the road you 
pointed out to him. Your lesson has lost its power, and the boy has 
lost for you his respect. Boys are like women — think rapidly, come 
to conclusions quickly, and generally they are not far from right. 
Boys demand honest teaching, honest practice, otherwise they would 
better have none. 

So far, I have spoken only of boys who have been blessed with 
parental care. Many of the Arabs belonging to the community have 
no such care. They are left to fight the battle of life alone, the world 
for their step-mother, sorrow their only schoolmaster. It takes far 
more innate virtue for a boy under such circumstances to grow into 
an honest, God-fearing man than it does for a boy who is kindly 
watched and cared for; and, for this very reason, the more loudly 
comes the Macedonian cry, "Help us! help us!" 

** What can I do for you?" a lady once asked a weeping orphan. "O 
ma'am, you can aye speak a kind word to me; for I have no mother 
like the rest." If there be no help nor kind words for such boys from 
good men and women, then may "God hear the voice of the lads," 
and rouse us to our duty. The saving of such boys is a work, not a 
myth; a fact, not a theory; a privilege as well as a duty. 

Sir Humphry Davy was once asked for a list of his greatest discov- 
eries. He answered, "My greatest discovery was Michael Faraday." 
He found him, a poor boy, washing bottles in his laboratory. He lifted 
him up, till he became one of the world's greatest men. The Christian 
worker who discovers a good mind and soul, though amid poverty 
and rags, is among the greatest of modern discoveries. 

Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, one of the fathers of ragged schools, was 
once at a meeting where a speaker described Dr. Guthrie's ragged 
school children as "the scum of the country." When the doctor's 
turn for speaking came, he seized a sheet of writing paper lying on the 
table, and, holding it up, said : "This was once the scum of the coun- 
try — once foul, dirty, wretched rags. In it now, white as the snows 
of heaven, behold an emblem of the work our ragged schools have 
achieved." The harvest truly is plenteous, but some of the laborers 
have lost their reaping-hooks. 

We now come to the third class. I have had some little experience 
with this class; and I am convinced, after no little thought, that the 
State should demand the guardianship of the children of all parents 
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who, either from their criminal proclivities or actual transgressions, 
are unfit to manage their children other than raise them as law- 
breakers or vagabonds. The State should take them when they are 
young enough to be susceptible to moral lessons, if there be any moral 
soil to plant on. A man found sowing thistle seed on another man's 
farm or scattering firebrands in a city should at once be punished. Yet 
this nation, founded on democracy, whose verv existence depends on 
the virtue of its members, suflFers a criminal class to grow, whose 
whole aim and object is to undermine the confidence of the commu- 
nity and to weaken the strength of the Commonwealth. The State has 
a right in self-defense to seek to control and try to subdue all influ- 
ences tending to weaken its powers; and the State, in trying to save 
itself, might be the means of saving many boys, who otherwise would 
go to destruction. 

The boys of this third class are not all from the criminal ranks. 
We find, on examination, that there may be perhaps twenty per cent 
from respectable and well regulated homes, thirty per cent from the 
careless, undisciplined, but not necessarily criminal, families, and 
fifty per cent from the criminal classes of society. 

"How are we to save them? " For six thousand years, that interro- 
gation has stood practically unansweretl. We can find as many 
theories from men and books for the social and moral redemption of 
this class as there are patent medicines for the cure of physical dis- 
eases, and experience proves that the one has about as much potency 
as the other. The criminal bred and born can, in my opinion, be 
•cured only by stopping production. You cannot change a scrub into 
a shorthorn or a lion into a lamb all at once, even if you take charge 
of them when young. Non-production is the only radical salvation 
I know of, both for the criminal and the security of society. 

How hard the task is to save such a class! 

Yet sometimes from just such families springs a boy or girl who 
stands out like a beacon light on the dangerous, rugged seashore. 
The storm has blown over. Still, with steady light they shine, while 
all around is ruin, wreck, and death. 

Save the boys? It is the men and ivomeUy the fathers and mothers 
of the land, whom we must save, or separate the boys from such 
influences. 

I hear some one say: "You can change the leopard's spots. Pray 
for them." Another says, "Preach to them.'^ "Love them," savs a 
third. "Show them they are on the broad road to ruin. Call to 
them: 'Turn ye! turn ye! why will ye die?' Christ will wash away 
all your sins, and make you whiter than snow." No person knows 
better what to do with bad boys than those who never had any expe- 
rience with such. What wild and mistaken notions some good peo- 
ple have of what they could do with this class of boys! 

Dr. K. was visiting our school on a mission to try to do the boys 
some good. He had visited jails for several years, and talked to the 
inmates every Sabbath. He was a simple, good-hearted man. He 
began in a very confidential manner. " Boys, if I could have only 
seen you, and told you what I am going to tell you to-night, not one 
of you would have been here." The boys were all attention at once, 
-evidently thinking it was some new dodge to beat the Judge and jury 
who committed them. Then he began to read, "Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I" — By this time, you could 
Iiear, soto voce^ " It's a sell," " Tell it to the marines " e\>e,. 'tVi^^ ^'5>^- 
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tor might understand the organic stomach; the spiritual organ of 
digestion in a bad boy he never had dissected. Evidently, he imag- 
ined they had never heard that story before. 

One of our own Livingston County Sunday School Superintendents, 
when visiting the school one day, after being through the shops and 
school-rooms among the boys, says: ** Doctor, what these boys need is 
praying for. You cannot tell me anything about boys. These are 
no worse than others. I have taught too many Sunday schools not 
to know boys when I see them." He feels in his pocket for his hand- 
kerchief. Gone! " Say, R., did not I put a hankerchief in my pocket 
before I started for the school?" 

"I thought you did; but never mind, here's mine." 

" Ah! Oh! rU bet [Sunday school teachers should never bet] the 
little devils have stolen it." 

A poet has said : 

" One man may look into the skies, 
And see ten thousand angels smiling down. 
Another looks, and sees as many demons frown." 

A twenty-five cent handkerchief changed the very angelic smiles of 
these boys to demon frowns in a very short space of time. From 
very good little boys to very bad little devils (especially by one who 
knew boys so well), all in the same breath, is what might be called 
instantaneous conversion. The unrighteous might call it aversion. 

The Sabbath service in a reform school is of great importance. It 
is often very difficult to find preachers who can combine common 
sense and theology. Many years ago^ a Superintendent of a very large 
prison informed me that he had thirteen different preachers follow 
each other in succession on Sabbath day with the prodigal son, evi- 
dently impressed with Dr. K.'s idea, that they never had -heard it 
before. 

In the State Reform School at Pontiac, Illinois, in the spring of 
1881, we had a layman give an excellent talk on the prodigal son; 
the following Sabbath, ditto by a preacher; and the third Sabbath I 
trembled with fear lest we, too, were in for an epidemic of prodigal,, 
and I must say the most brilliant man of them all gave us a talk on 
the prodigal son for forty-five minutes. On the fourth Sabbath, one 
of my teachers whispered to the minister, as he entered the chapel 
door, "Talk to us on anything but the prodigal son;" and, but for 
that warning, we should have had an address on that matchless story. 
Washington's little hatchet and the prodigal eating husks are the 
bugbears of reform schools. The boys don't believe the hatchet lie; 
and some of them think husks are not so bad, if the roasting ears are 
underneath. 

When I was Assistant Superintendent in the St. Louis House of 
Refuge, we were often visited on Sabbath day by members of the 
"Praying Band," a company of noble men and women, whose only 
aim was the good of the community and the glory of God. One of 
the ladies, named Mrs. R., was very anxious to secure a situation in 
the Refuge. " If I were an officer," she said, " I could show you a 
better way to govern these boys, doctor — more Bible and less whip.'^ 
Ultimately, she was employed as a cook. She gave up her keys — had 
no use for them — left the pantry unlocked, so that "trusting" the 
boys would make them honest. She got Bibles, and leave to have 
family worship in the morning as an experiment. Hams disappeared,. 
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pies took wings and flew away; and I found, on investigation, always 
during prayers. I told the boys they must give her a chance, she was 
working for their welfare. I cautioned her to see that the Doys did 
not steal from her. She was very indignant that I should even sus- 
pect such a thing. 

'' Doctor, that is the very way to make boys dishonest. These boys 
are wonderfully improved. Some of them now are almost under 
conviction for their sin," 

There was soon so much stealing from the pantry that I determined 
to bring the whole thin^ to a focus. One morning, with great cau- 
tion, a position was obtained, commanding a full view of the battle- 
field. After kneeling in prayer (which was the outpouring of at least 
one good honest soul), all the boys with one consent and without 
invitation made for the substantial in the pantry. Everything comes 
to an end. So did that prayer; but the boys knew the ending, and 
were leaving the pantry to take their humble position beside their 
teacher, when an awful statue, with index finger pointing straight 
toward that pantry door, stopped their further progress. The first 
boy (colored) who appeared at the door had, in his hurry, put his 
head into a milk-pan and lapped the milk, as heroes before him did 
water, and the sight he met deprived him of power to wipe away the 
evidence. Another behind him had pockets full of doughnuts; some 
had one thing, some another. Eight boys trying to get through a two- 
foot-ten door, with a horrible ogre in plain sight ten feet away. It 
must have been only fancy, but, if the colored boy was not white for 
a few moments, then he never will be. When the prayer was ended, 
and Mrs. R. rose to her feet, the scene was worthy the pencil of a Ho- 
garth. She then learned more of human nature in ten seconds than 
in the previous forty-five years of her life. Not one word was spoken. 
The next time I saw her, she was engaged in breaking oflF branches 
from a peach tree for some purpose. 

" Well, Mrs. R., how do you get along with the boys now?" 

"Pretty well, doctor, pretty well. I think I'll manage them as long 
as the peach tree lasts." 

I used to call it Mrs. R.'s conversion from Bible to peach tree salva- 
tion. There is one thing I have found out, and that is, that between 
the Bible and the peach tree there is a great gap, which ought to be 
filled with common sense. 

At a convention of ministers in our city, seventeen of them came 
to the school to visit us. We assembled in chapel, and many of 
the clergymen were very anxious for an opportunity to speak to the 
boys. It was finally agreed that each man should not talk over five 
minutes. Some of them talked very well. One man said he never 
had had such an opportunity in all his ministry to speak a good word 
for the Master. Seven of them talked in the same general strain — 
"You are bought with a price; you do not belong to the State, not 
even to yourself." The eighth preacher^ by his manner of speech 
and his shade of egotism, was anxious to impress on the boys' minds 
the full theological significance of the work of redemption. He 
thought he could make it so very plain that the runner — yea, even 
the bad boy— could read it in his haste. He would illustrate, a dan- 
gerous quagmire to travel through with bad boys. He took out his 
watch, which, of course, was his own, as he had bought it. What a 
powerful illustration he could make of that fact! 

"Boys, what is this I hold in my hand?" 
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Chorus: "A watch." 

"What is it good for?" 

Chorus: "To keep time." 

" Now, where do you think I got it? " 

Chorus: "Stole it." 

That speech was the shortest of all, and also the last. Not another 
man would speak. You can imagine how much he had improved 
on the others in' his illustration of redemption with a stolen watch. 
Every one of these teachers was a zealous, earnest worker for the 
Master. They were " harmless as doves," but not " wise as serpents." 
They would do for the first or second class, but for the third class of 
boys they were only beating the wind. 

How, then, are they to be saved? It is one of God's modern mir- 
acles to save such. God works miracles even in these days. Pearls 
are very beautiful, but before they are ready for the necklace some 
one must have gone down into ocean's depths, braving death for the 
pearl oysters. Then he brings them to the suriPace, and spreads them 
out in long troughs in the sun that its warm rays may crack them 
open; and there, among the slush and decaying matter, he feels care- 
fully for his pearls till he finds them. So is it with this class of 
humanity. You feel away down in the slums of vice and crime, in 
the dark prison cell, amid the wrecks of decayed hopes and broKen 
hearts, and sometimes you will find a pearl, a pearl of great price. 

Is it worth the work, will it pay for the trouble? asks our pessi- 
mistic friend. 

The eminent educator, Horace Mann, when delivering an address 
at the opening of a reformatory institution for boys, remarked that 
if only one boy was saved from ruin it would pay for all the cost, and 
care, and labor of establishing such an institution. After the exer- 
cises had closed, in private conversation a gentleman rallied Mr. 
Mann upon his statement, and said to him, "Did you not color that 
a little when you said that *all the expense and labor would be repaid 
if it only saved one boy?' " " No, sir; not if it was my boy," was the 
solemn and convincing reply. Every one of this class of boys, though 
in the depths of sin, though seethed in guilt and crime, is somebody's 
boy. Some father called him my boy; some mother on bended knees 
may now be sobbing out her heart's prayer — 

"Where is my wandering boy to-night? 

Go search for him where you will, 
But brine him to me with all his blight, 
And tell him I love him still." 

The largest portion of this class use stimulants of some kind, though 
many of the worst and smartest are sober and cautious, their peculiar 
work requiring a cool head and a steady hand. There are many boys 
in this class who are not criminals by nature. The habits of society, 
the companionships they form, or the warped and narrow-minded 
discipline of the paternal home, may have had much to do with their 
fall. This portion of the third class, even in their most degraded 
hours, has yet a small spark of manhood left. Honor and gratitude 
the hereditary criminal never comprehended. I never yet met a born 
thief or property criminal who knew the meaning of honor. Their 
souls are as impermeable to gratitude as the granite slab to the rays 
of the sun. They are always innocent of the crimes charged against 
them. The fellow who did the deed generally escapes. They have 
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always complaints to make — "not used as they should be;" "every- 
body down on them." 

Away up in the Spliigen Pass in Switzerland there is a clear crystal 
stream tumbling down the mountain side. It flows on through the 
meadows and shady woods; it moves slower and slower, till at last it 
retains so little of its original force that it has to be pumped into the 
Northern Sea at Rotterdam." Such is the beautiful Rhine, born on 
the hilltops among the eagles' nests, yet in old age'vigor gone, and 
without tide-power enough to empty itself into the sea. How often 
in life have we the same result? Boys start out from Christian homes, 
from loving fathers and mothers, pure in thought and feeling, as the 
Rhine water is pure amid the rugged hills of Switzerland. Yet we 
find them down in this third class, wrecked in their prime on ruin's 
beach. Down, down, manhood gone, good resolutions gone, their 
will-power in subjection to the devil. Yet they are somebody's boys 
and worth saving. I have said that the habits of society, compan- 
ions, and home discipline were often the causes for their fall. Bad 
companions and drinking intoxicating drinks, habits formed before 
maturity, have often laid the way for deeds of crime and blood. 

In regard to home discipline and the mistaken notions of good 
men, I must say, in many cases that I have seen, such discipline has 
only produced evil. A fine business man in Illinois had a boy in 
the Reform School. The boy did weli, and was granted a ticket of 
leave, and then pardoned. I visited him, when his father told him, 
in my presence, that the first slip he made in his conduct, the very 
first error, he might as well leave the house, he would not tolerate 
him any longer in his folly. There was to be no baseball, nor circus, 
nor theater, but Sunday-school and church as often as he liked. Had 
this been a boy of the first class, or even the second, he might have 
been all right. He was not, and both the boy's conduct and that of 
his father were not what they should have been. You cannot make 
cast-iron rules to govern a family. Temperaments are not all the 
same, inclinations not all alike. Some of the family may inherit a 
little of the original savage. What is to be done with such? If you 
cannot get the boy up to your plane, you must come down to his and 
help him up to yours. Donot call down from the heights of exalted 
position, " When I was a boy like you, I never did this or that." Do 
not overrate your past goodness, and overrate your boy's present bad- 
ness. That business man in Illinois was as far removed from his son, 
in feeling and sympathy, as the east is from the west. He wished to 
make his boy a saint or nothing. He must be a model of goodness, 
and not like any common boy; otherwise, his father would wash his 
hands and say, " I am clean of this boy's blood." The essence of sal- 
vation in a worldly sense is the same, but there is a difference in 
degree. There are many steps in a ladder, so there are many degrees 
in salvation. In the discipline of families, this fact of degrees in 
virtue has been overlooked, often to the damage of all concerned. If 
you can civilize the savage, you do well; but, if you will not civilize 
him, because you cannot Christianize him, then you do wrong. If 
you reform a drunkard, and make a sober man of him, and a better 
member of society, you have done a good work. If you will not do 
so, unless you can make him join some church, then you are not 
doing your duty. 

Do not expect all your boys to stand on the top step of the ladder. 
You may find it hard work to get some of them out of the \x\v5A <^\s.\si 
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the lowest step; better there than in the mire. There are many inside 
of the church, even teaching others how to walk, whose shoes still 
show the traces of the clay and struggle to reach even the first round. 
I passed the store of that man I have mentioned, some time ago; and 
he did not even answer my nod. Years before, I had told him what 
I am now telling you— that he could not allay his boy's spirit by 
curbs and halter. Punishment may maintain a rigid discipline, but 
punishment per se never reformed a man or boy. I advised him to 
try to be a companion as well as a father; that he might even take 
his boy to the circus, go out with him when he went to take a walk, 
rather go with him to some place of amusement than let him go alone, 
until the Bohemian spirit of the boy was broken into the harness of 
a quiet life; and that he might at least make his boy a law-abiding 
member of society, if he was not able to make him a saint. He thought 
me worse than an infidel, and thinks I am a dangerous man. I told 
him some men would have to answer for more sins than their own. 
As I looked at him, in his own imagination on the topmost round of 
the ladder, tapping at the heavenly gate, I asked the question, Hast 
thou, my friend, yet taken the first step with the Man of Sorrows — ^the 
first step in the path of Him whose feet were washed by a sinner's 
tears and wiped with the hair of her head — of Him who said, "Go, 
sin no more ? " 

" Heaven is not reached by a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And mount to the summit round by round." 

That man's case was not different from many I could mention, per- 
haps not unlike many that others have seen. 

when our boys sink down to eternal ruin, or drink the dregs from 
the cup of moral death, let us ask our own souls if we have done what 
we could to set their feet on the " Rock of Ages," where boys and men 
are safe from the storms of time and eternity. 

On that great day when you and I shall stand before the Judge of 
all the earth, it will not be any excuse to say, I was too busy on my 
farm, or in my store, I had too much to do on ** Board of Trade," or 
in my counting-house. We can find time and money for our own 
pursuits, to gratify our own ambition, while some of our boys are on 
the broad road which leads to eternal death. 

. It was a beautiful baptismal benediction, that of the Arab priest: 
" My child, as you came into the world weeping, while all around you 
sihiled, may you so live that you may leave the world smiling, while 
all around you weep." 

If we could only live such lives as this, our boys would be better, 
the world purer, death serener, and immortality more glorious than 
ever angel sung. 
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APPEI^fDlX "B." 



EEPOET OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO THE PEISON ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK ON CONVICT LABOE. 



To the Prison Association of New York: 

The undersigned, appointed a special committee to prepare resolu- 
tions on the suDJect of labor in the State Prisons, present the follow- 
ing report: 

The question of the best mode of employing convict labor is un- 
doubtedly the most prominent question of the day, relating to prison 
management; it is an urgent question, demanding a speedy solution, 
and one which ought to secure, in our own State at least, some deci- 
sive action within the coming year. Whatever legislative measures 
touching prison labor may be adopted by the State of New York will 
inevitably exert an important and enduring influence on all the 
interests of prison reform throughout the United States. There is no 
subject, therefore, related to the objects for which this association was 
organized, which exacts from us such immediate and careful atten- 
tion as the principles which ought to control in the employment of 
convict labor. There is no direction in which the practical energies 
of the association can now be more profitably expended than in the 
eflbrt to secure the adoption in this State of the best attainable system 
of prison labor. 

Ihere are but three available systems of convict labor, known 
familiarly as the "public account system," the "contract system," and 
the " piece-price plan." In deciding between these three systems it is 
necessary, first, to fix the test of excellence by the application of which 
one system can be declared to be better than another. 

The test proposed by popular opinion is strictly pecuniary; that 
system is widely accepted as the best which will yield the largest 
direct return in money to the treasury of the State. We cannot too 
earnestly condemn the theory that the immediate financial results 
shown by a system of convict labor afford a test of the value of that 
system. The amount of profit that the State can possibly realize from 
prison labor, small at the best, is wholly insignificant when compared 
with the gain accruing to the State from the reformation of its con- 
victs. Looking at the matter from a merely financial point of view, 
the saving to the community in being freed from the depredations of 
each convict who has been reformed by his prison discipline will 
vastly exceed the utmost profit the State could have wrung from the 
labor of that convict while in prison. On a purely pecuniary basis, 
then, and, far more widely, on the broadest grounds of public policy, 
the convict's reformation is more profitable to the State than his 
prison labor can be. 

There is, indeed, no conflict between reformatory discipline and 
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lucrative prison labor; on the contrary, the best reformatory treat- 
ment involves the assiduous industrial employment of convicts. But 
the latter is always subordinate and subsidiary to the former. Prison 
labor must be regarded as only the instrument of reformation; it is 
valuable only as it promotes reformation, and the true test of excel- 
lence in any system of prison labor is not the amount of money, but 
the amount and quality of reformative influence it can be made to 
yield. 

The choice between the three systems of labor, then, is reduced to 
the inquiry, which one of them c^n be most efficiently adapted to 
secure the end of the prisoner's reformation. 

It is fundamental to this inquiry to form an exact conception of 
the meaning of reformation, as applied to the convict class. The .for- 
mulation of the idea will be suggestive of the true methods for its 
practical realization. The reformation of a criminal does not involve 
any sentimental or supernatural element; it does not imply any reli- 
gious transformation; it does not even eflfect the elevation of the 
criminal, either mentally or morally, above the level of the natural 
capacities that were within him before he fell into crime. It is the 
effect of crime to produce a distorted character; the criminaPs view 
of life and his principles of action are morbid ; a vicious career serves 
to blunt humane instincts, to blind the moral vision, to enervate the 
will, by giving the baser part of the nature unbridled supremacy. 
The criminal feels himself at enmity with the community around 
him, and is out of harmony with the ideas and sentiments that are 
generally dominant in common life. He is not, therefore, governed 
by the restraints, the motives, or the incentives that control other 
men and are sufficiently strong to keep them from falling into crime. 
It must be the aim of reformative treatment to awaken in the crim- 
inal the hopes and desires, the motives of conduct and the views of 
life, that actuate ordinary men in the life of the community; to im- 
part to the criminal the same habits of industry and thrift, the same 
powers of will and of self-command, the same sense of right and jus- 
tice, the general prevalence of which among men sustains the reign 
of law and order. In a word, it is the aim of reformation to restore 
the criminal into the likeness of common men; and when that has 
been effected so completely that he will lead a law-abiding life through 
the force of the same habits and motives that govern ordinary men 
in common life, then the criminal is reformed; that which was mor- 
bid has become healthy; that which was distorted and abnormal has 
been made natural and normal. 

Industrial labor is not only the most powerful agency of reforma- 
tion; it is the indispensable instrument, without the aid of which 
reformatory results (except in sporadic instances) are wholly unat- 
tainable. Industry is the essential prerequisite of healthy life and 
progress in all human society; and to such a degree that any com- 
munity deprived of productive employment must quickly lapse into 
moral corruption and decay. There is little moral efficacy, however, 
in mere labor of itself. An example of this was afforded in the his- 
tory of the colored race at the South during the reign of slavery; the 
negroes led a most laborious life, but there is no evidence that their 
toil produced any effect toward the moral elevation or development 
of the race. The virtue of labor as a moral agency consists not so 
much in the toil it requires as in the fruit it yields. Men labor in 
order that they may enjoy the substantial products of their activity^ 
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Industry is the natural road to honor and success. The sense of self- 
dependence, the necessity of self-support, the desire of acquisition, 
these are the normal incentives that inspire human energies; and it 
is only by means of such incentives that industry serves to develop a 
high type of manhood. 

In order to utilize prison labor as a means of reformation to the 
convict, it is necessary to excite and call into action the same class of 
incentives that operate so powerfully on human nature everywhere. 
This is the naturai,and hence the philosophic, method of reformation. 

Applying the tests already proposed, we proceed to the separate 
consideration of each of the three systems of convict labor in succes- 
sion, believing that the comparison of them will throw a stronger 
light on their several defects and merits, and give a cumulative sup- 
port to the conclusion arrived at. 

THE CONTRACT SYSTEM. 

The contract system is essentially unfavorable to reformation, be- 
cause it fails to appeal to the motives to which alone any reformatory 
influences of labor must appeal. It regards and treats the convict as 
a slave, or a live chattel, in the service of the State, and it asserts the 
right of the State to use the convict, or hire him out to others to be 
used, as it might do with a horse or an ox, for the profit of the public 
treasury. 

The contract system involves, and, indeed, is based upon, these two 
propositions: first, that the State is bound to support the convict in 
prison, and to supply him with all the necessaries of life; and, second, 
that the convict is entitled to no interest in the products of his prison 
labor, all of which belong to the State. These propositions, which, at 
the best, express but half-truths, are brought into undue prominence 
by the contract system, and are obtrusively impressed on the thought 
and daily life of the convict in a manner that is wholly at variance 
with all true methods of reformatory treatment. If the convict is 
taught to regard himself as vested with an absolute right to support 
from the State, if he is placed in the position of a pauper, sustained by 
public benevolence, it will be found difficult to develop in him a 
sense of the duty of self-support, or to train him into the liabit of self- 
support. If the convict is treated like a living chattel, to be leased 
out to the highest bidder, how, in the face of such degradation, can 
any reformatory precepts be made effectual to awaken in him a sense 
of his manhood? If he is allowed to reap no personal benefit from 
the products of his prison labor, how is it possible to create in him 
habits of thrift and self-dependence, or to arouse in him a sense of the 
value of labor as the only means of acquiring happiness and success? 
And, yet, to impart to the convict these habits and sentiments is of 
the very essence of reformation. 

There belongs to each of these propositions, fundamental to the 
contract system, a correlative proposition, an obverse side, which is 
ignored by the contract system, but which ought to be primarily im- 
pressed on the convict. Whatever obligation may rest on the State 
to'f urnish the convict with the necessaries of life, it is the imperative 
duty of the convict, on his part, to make good, so far as he can do by 
zealous effort, the cost and damage he has brought on the State. If 
the public owes no man a living, the criminal who has made himself 
a public enemy has, least of all, a claim on its bounty. If every citi- 
zen rests under the duty of self-support, it is impossible to claim that 
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the convict has earned exemption from that universal obligation by 
the commission of a crime. The State discharges its full duty to the 
able-bodied convict when it provides him with the opportunity to 
work for his living; and, then, the obligation of the convict in prison 
to earn his own support becomes the same in principle as that resting 
on every other subject of the State. So with the second proposition, 
vital to the contract system, that all the product of the prisoner's 
labor belongs to the State. The convict has inflicted serious injury 
on the State; his apprehension and trial, his surveillance and impris- 
onment, as ^^ell as the direct damage caused by his crime, have im- 
posed a heavy burden of cost and of loss on the free community — a 
burden so grievous that the State can only be preserved from extinc- 
tion by curbing the criminal class and keeping it from ascendency. 
The convict's first duty is to relieve the State from the cost of his 
maintenance, and to this object the fruits of his prison labor are right- 
fully applicable. The claim of the State to the prisoner's earnings is 
not an arbitrary appropriation, but the just demand that the prisoner 
shall defray the charges he has himself incurred. The logical rela- 
tion, then, of the imprisoned convict to labor is not different from 
that of every free citizen; both are bound by the duty of self-support, 
without any rightful claim on the charity of the State, and the product 
of the labor of Doth is justly applied to the discharge of that duty. 

It is a grave objection to the contract system that it places the con- 
vict in a relation to his labor that has no counterpart in common life 
outside of prison. It prevents labor as part of the convict's punish- 
ment, not as a resource bringing him advantage and means of pro- 
gress. 

To utilize the reformatory capabilities of labor, it must be so applied 
as to create in the convict the habit of industry, and, at the same 
time, a sense of its value to him as the only means by which he can 
attain to prosperity in his life. Stimulate him by the same kind of 
wants and desires and incentives that incite free workmen to effort. 
He needs food and clothing and bedding; the State is not bound to 
gratuitously supply the sturdy convict with any of these; the State 
will simply give him an opportunity to earn money by work, and he 
must win his own support like any honest workman. Give the con- 
vict a further interest in the products of his labor; incite him, by 
the application to his industry of rewards and punishments; make 
it no less true in prison than it is everywhere else, that faithful effort 
bears fruit worth striving for, and that idleness and misconduct entail 
suff^ering. The prisoner's comfort should thus be made dependent on 
his own exertions; diligent application to labor should bring, as its 
reward, some alleviation of the hardships of prison life, and should 
be the price at which alone the prisoner can acquire such betterment 
of his physical surroundings, such privileges of intercourse with his 
friends and of exemption from the most rigorous rules as may be 
consistent with the ends of prison discipline; and, in the same man- 
ner, inattention and indifference to duty, as well as positive wrong- 
doing, should be followed by the punishment of increased privations 
and suffering. By such simple and rational methods the convict will 
be gradually trained into the habit of living and working with refer- 
ence to the future, and may so form the habits of thought and be 
brought under the dominion of the motives that characterize the free 
workman. For the application of the reformatory methods here 
indicated it is indispensably necessary that all the industry of the 
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prison should be under the absolute control and administration of 
the prison authorities. The presence and the interests of a contrac- 
tor, with his subordinates, are out of harmony with the reformative 
influences aimed at, and will be found practically to have tendencies 
essentially hostile to them. 

The natural uses and effects of labor as a means of reformation are 
incompatible with the inherent principles of the contract system. 
That system, by depriving the convict of all interest in the fruit of 
his labor, and by treating him like a living chattel, to be worked or 
leased for the sole benefit of the State, serves to demoralize and brutal- 
ize the convict instead of stimulating him to lead a life of self-sup- 
port on his discharge from prison; and it trains him to regard labor, 
not as a means of future advancement and source of hope, but as a 
degrading and hateful instrument of punishment. 

THE PUBLIC ACCOUNT SYSTEM. 

Of the public account system, we unhesitatingly declare our opinion 
that it is, theoretically and under certain conditions, the best system 
of all. Under it, the relation of the State to the convict becomes 
closely analogous to that of employer to employe; the prisoner's work 
is conducted under conditions quite similar to those prevailing in 
any other factory; and by a judicious application of the reformatory 
methods already indicated, habits can be inculcated and incentives 
awakened so like those which sustain the free workman, that they 
will uphold the convict as well, on his release from prison, and will 
prove the natural preparation for a life of freedom. The public 
account system has long been exclusively used in England, and is a 
component part of the plan of prison discipline which has achieved 
in that country the most wonderful reformatory results. 

But while asserting to the fullest extent the inherent merits of this 
system, there are many reasons for doubt whether the present time is 
ripe for the absolute adoption of the public account system of labor 
in the State Prisons of New York. Convict labor for the public 
account necessitates a large outlay of capital by the State; it has been 
estimated by competent authorities that the amount of capital so 
required, as a condition of successful operation, is not less than $1,000 
for each convict at work. Multiplying $1,000 by the number of con- 
victs in the State Prisons makes a large product; public sentiment 
would not, we believe, sustain the Legislature in making so large an 
appropriation for such an object. Indeed, the wisdom of the appro- 
priation, in the existing situation, may^ well be doubted. The expe- 
rience of the State of New York in trying the public account system 
in the past has been discouraging, and even disastrous; that trial was 
attended with corrupt abuses and the fraudulent squandering of the 
public moneys, with immense resultant losses to the State. Under 
our political system, the special expenditure of large sums of the 
public money seems to be inseparable from abuses. The present 
Superintendent of State Prisons can be relied upon, indeed, to do all 
in his power to prevent fraudulent practices. But there is reason to 
fear, judging from experience, that corrupt political forces would so 
control and hamper the terms of the appropriation, or the conditions 
of its expenditure, that the large outlay required could not be actu- 
ally made without public loss and scandal. If the public account 
system is to be again tested in this State it should at least be mtx<^« 
5h 
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duced by degrees and tentatively, and not by any wholesale appro- 
priation of public money. 

A practical diflSculty in the public account system, and one deserv- 
ing serious consideration, is the heavy buraen it imposes on the 
Warden. The internal management of the prison, with its indus- 
tries, and the discipline and training of the convicts, demand all the 
Warden's energies. But if the prison is to be handled as a manu- 
facturing enterprise, and the Warden is to assume the control and 
responsibility of a vast moneyed capital, his time and abilities must 
be largely devoted to commercial details; he must be thoroughly 
familiar with the state of the market, and the course of its fluctua- 
tions; he must be sagacious in the purchase of raw materials and in 
the sale of his manufactured products; he must, in a word, practice 
the same activity and shrewdness that are demanded from the finan- 
cial manager of any large factory employing from five hundred to 
one thousand workmen, or else the enterprise, as a business, must end 
in disaster. These financial duties, if efficiently met, would be ardu- 
ous enough to engross all the Warden's time and ability; to dischai^e 
them properly, and at the same time to conduct faithfully the disci- 

Elinary management and individual treatment of a thousand, or of 
alf a thousand, convicts, would require in the Warden a very rare 
combination of extraordinary gifts. 

In England this difficulty is obviated bv circumstances incident to 
the political organization of that kingdom. The convict prisons 
being all under the control of the central government, the convicts 
are employed for the most part on public works and in the manu- 
facture of supplies for government use; the Governors of the prisons 
are thus relieved from the necessity of cultivating a market outside 
for their manufactured goods. In this country the Federal Grovern- 
ment has no convict prisons, and the separate States, which control 
the prisons, have few public works and need few public supplies in 
the manufacture of which it would be practicable to employ convict 
labor. But wherever it is feasible to use the labor of convicts in 
prison upon work for the State, it is the most natural and useful em- 
ployment possible for prison labor. There are some directions in 
which convict labor is capable of being thus utilized for the State 
account; there is no reason why the public printing, for instance, 
should not be done in the State Prisons, nor why many of the sup- 
plies required for institutions supported by the State should not be 
manufactured by convict labor. It is in the highest degree desirable 
that such channels should be widened, to the end that State Prison 
labor may be employed as largely as possible upon public work for 
the use of the State. Prison labor so employed upon the public 
account system seems to your committee to be, both theoretically and 
practically, the best conceivable form of convict labor. 

After the utmost eflFort, however, in the direction indicated, it is 
probable that employment on public work could be supplied for only 
a small fraction of State convicts. The great majority of them will 
have to be engaged, from the necessities of the case, in the manufac- 
ture of merchandise for the general market, and for such industries 
the public account system is open to the objections and subject to the 
drawbacks already mentioned. For the labor of such convicts as can- 
not be employed on State supplies, your committee believe that the 
piece-price plan has some practical advantages over both the other 
systems, which ought to secure its adoption. 
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THE PIECE-PRICE PLAN. 

The essential character of the piece-price plan has been quite gen- 
erally misapprehended. It has been represented as a mere modiBca- 
tion of the convict system, while it really resembles much more 
closely the public account system. It differs from the public account 
system in two particulars, neither of which has any perceptible bear- 
ing on the interests of reformation: First — Under the public account 
system the goods are first manufactured by the prison and then sold 
to the dealer; under the piece-price plan the goods are sold by the 
prison to the dealer in advance, and then manufactured as under a 
special order. Second — Under the public account system the plant 
of machinery belongs to the State, and the raw material belongs to 
the State; under the piece-price plan the plant may either belong to 
the State or be hired from the dealer, but the raw material, instead of 
being bought by the State, is advanced by the dealer to be worked up 
by the prison in fulfillment of his advance order. In both these par- 
ticulars the piece-price plan brings to the State the advantages of 
requiring a small capital, and of throwing upon the dealer the finan- 
cial risk of an adverse change in the market. The public account 
system and the piece-price plan are alike, and both aiffer from the 
contract system in the one radical feature, that the labor of the con- 
vict is under the absolute and undivided control of the prison author- 
ities; and this feature is vital to the requirements of reformation. 

The labor of a prison needs to be apportioned with intelligent ref- 
erence to the diverse capacities of the prisoners. One prisoner may 
display a special aptitude for a certain kind of work; another, by 
reason of physical or mental peculiarities, may be wholly unfitted for 
certain industries; one prisoner, exceptionally strong and agile, may 
be able to perform in a few hours an amount of work which another 

?risoner, constitutionally weak or inert, cannot accomplish in a day. 
'he individual capabilities of the prisoners must be ooserved in the 
allotments of labor, or else it will be hopeless to look for reformative 
results. For this reason, the presence oi a contractor with his agents 
and overseers is necessarily opposed to the interests of reformation; 
it reduces all the prisoners to one level of uniformity, without regard 
to their constitutional diflPerences; it brings in the prison a power 
behind that of the State, which unavoidably interferes to some extent 
with the discipline of the place, which fixes the stint of a day's work, 
which prescribes the employment of each prisoner, and which drives 
all the industries of the prison under the sole impetus of the con- 
tractor's pecuniary interest. 

The piece-price plan excludes from the prison every foreign ele- 
ment; it makes all the instructors and overseers prison officers in the 
employment of the State; and it gives to the Warden supreme control 
over the labor of the convicts, with unlimited power in the individual 
allotment and adjustment of that labor. All the intelligent methods 
of prison discipline which have been approved by scientific tests, are 
readily adaptable under the piece-price plan. Every reformatory 
measure and influence that can be- applied under the public account 
system can be applied and rendered equally efiective under the piece- 
price plan; and for the simple reason, that under both systems alike, 
the labor of the prisoners, and all their disciplinary treatment, are 
committed to the absolute control of the prison authorities, ana re- 
lieved from all extraneous dictation or counteraction. For reforma- 
tory uses, therefore, your committee aie v\ii«Xi\^ \» ^^x^w^i^ ^xcj ^^'S^*^^ 
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in which the piece-price plan does not possess all the advantages, both 
theoretically and practically, that belong to the public account sys- 
tem; and there are two important particulars in which the piece-price 
plan seems to present positive advantages over the public account 
system. 

First — It relieves the Warden from the financial burden and respon- 
sibility of administering a large public fund; it relieves him, in 
large measure, from the necessity of maintaining an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the conditions of the market, and of opening chan- 
nels of trade through which he can advantageously dispose of his 
products; and it leaves him comparatively free to concentrate his 
energies and efforts upon his proper work of improving the internal 
discipline and efficiency of the prison regime. 

Second — It relieves the State from an extensive outlay of capital, 
which ought always to be deprecated and, if possible, avoided. The 
public account system places the State in an unnatural position when 
it makes it a manufacturer and trader as well as a capitalist; the 
piece-price plan transfers the risk of the manufacturing venture and 
of the fluctuations of the market from the State to the commercial 
dealer. 

The piece-price plan is no longer an experiment. It has been 
thoroughly tested in different States, and with results that are wholly 
satisfactory. At the late meeting of the National Prison Association 
at Detroit, convincing testimony was given of the practical success 
which has attended its introduction in Ohio, in Canada, in Massa- 
chusetts, in New Jersey, and in the Elmira Reformatory. A decided 
preference for this plan over the public account and contract systems, 
both in its reformatory and in its financial results, was freely ex- 
pressed by intelligent prison officers who had personally administered 
all the three systems. 

We recommend, therefore, for adoption the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the highest test of excellence in any system of convict labor is to be found 
in the adaptability of that system to promote the end of the convict's reformation. 

Resolved, That tne contract system, in principle and in practical methods, is inconsistent 
with those forms of discipline and treatment that are most conducive to the prisoner's 
reformation, and should therefore be condemned. 

Resolved, That the best and most natural method of employing convict labor is in the 
manufacture of supplies for use in institutions supported oy the State, and in such other 
public work for the use of the State as can be carried on in confinement; and that, so far 
as such public work can be provided, the State prisoners should be employed on the same 
under the public account system of labor. 

Resolved, That all State prisoners for whom such public work as is mentioned in the 
last preceding resolution cannot be provided, shoula be employed upon the piece-price 
plan of labor. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated New York, December 17, 1885. 

EUGENE SMITH, 
CHARLTON T. LEWIS, 
WM. M. F. ROUND, 

Special Committee. 
65 Bible House, New York City. 

Adopted by the PrisOn Association of New York, at a speciat meet- 
ing held December 29, 1885. 

THEODORE W. D WIGHT, 

President. 
Eugene Smith, Recording Secretary. 
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APPENDIX "O." 



COUNTY JAILS. 



A paper read at the Annual Convention of the National Prison Association at Detroit, 
Michigan, October 19, 1885, by Eugene Smith, of New York City. 



I do not know how I can better introduce this subject than by 
presenting to you a typical case, to illustrate in a concrete way the 
character and working of our county jail system. The description 
given will be true in its detail, though imaginary in its personnel, 
and the story is one of which the counterpart will be found far oftener 
in real life than in fiction. 

A young man, nineteen years of age, a mechanic, was arrested in 
one of the rural towns of New York on the charge of drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, and was lodged in the jail of the county. He 
had, down to the time of his arrest, sustained a good character for 
industry and unquestioned integrity, but he had the faults and weak- 
ness of a convivial temperament, which, on this occasion, had carried 
him to an excess quite unprecedented in his previous experience* 
and the arrest was, undoubtedly, a proper one to be made. The jail 
where he was confined was built on the common, nefarious plan of 
construction; extending through the center of the building, an open 
passage or hallway, on both sides of which were arranged blocks of 
cells, the cells communicating with the central passage by open- 
grated doors; the insuflBcient means of ventilation, the imperfect 
drainage, the meager accommodations for bathing, and the uncleanly 
habits of the inmates, all combined to befoul the atmosphere of the 
place to such a degree as often to affect with nausea a person entering 
from the fresh air outside. During the daytime the cell doors were 
kept open, and, with the exception of two or three prisoners of a con- 
tumacious or quarrelsome disposition who were kept locked in their 
cells, all the prisoners flocked out and herded together in the common 
passageway. Among them were some notorious and desperate crim- 
inals, and quite a large fraction of the whole were charged with, and 
subsequent!}^ convicted of. State Prison crimes. No industrial occu- 
pation whatever was provided for the inmates of that jail; they toiled 
not, neither did they spin, and this is true of nearly all the county 
jails in the United States. The main occupation of the prisoners was 
conversation — call it, rather, the use of language — and such language 
as can be fitly characterized here only in the most vague and general 
terms. The talk ran principally on crime, the latest and most ap- 
proved methods of committing it, the most ingenious devices for 
escaping detection, the narration of criminal exploits, and planning 
for future adventures, all highly seasoned with profane oaths and 
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ribald jests, licentious stories, and obscene songs, sneers at all the 
manly virtues, and blasphemy against everything good and holy. 
No disciplinary restraint whatever was imposed on the intercourse of 
the prisoners with each other, and all were huddled together in pro- 
miscuous companionship, the old and the young, the adept and the 
novice in crime, the susceptible and the incorrigible. In this pest- 
house our prisoner was immured, and into this unholy company he 
was immediately launched. The jail was crowded, and the young 
culprit was assigned to a cell in company with a man under the 
charge, and who was subsequently convicted of the crime, of burglary. 
As a newcomer, he attracted the general interest and curiosity, and 
though shrinking from such unwonted companionship he could not 
escape from it. The place yielded no facilities for retirement or 
meditation or silence had he desired them, but he shrank still more 
from seclusion than from companionship. Feelings of remorse and 
bitter humiliation at the sad estate to which his folly and sin had 
brought him, burned within him, and these he sought to quench by 
mingling in the mad throng; anything, rather than the gna wings of 
conscience. And so he drifted on with the tide, whether he would or 
not. For ten long days, while awaiting trial, ne breathed this foul 
atmosphere of crime and blasphemy and all uncleanness; and the 
pollution of the place wrought its inevitable infection in his mind 
and character. He was then arraigned for trial, and the Court, upon 
proof of previous good character, and in consideration that this was 
the prisoner's first offense, granted him a full discharge upon the 
promise of future amendment. And so, the law having filled its 
majestic function, this young mechanic was restored to society, no 
longer a prisoner, but a free man. But those ten days had set their 
indelible brand upon his soul, and had settled the crisis in his life. 
Does it require any prophetic insight to trace the subsequent career 
of that life — its successive stages of rapid descent from bad to worse, 
from misdemeanor to felony? Five years elapse, and the natural 
gravitation of crime has made the young mechanic, whose youth was 
full of good possibilities^ a State prisoner and a confirmed criminal. 
Was it not the county jail that sealed his doom? 

If this young man when first arrested had been confined in a soli- 
tary and silent cell, his thoughts and memories would have been his 
sole companions. Reflection, which he could not shun, might have 
forced upon him for the first time a realization of his danger— of the 
habits and tendencies that were dragging him downward — of the 
ruinous folly of his course; conscience would surely have uttered its 
most solemn warning; and every true and manly impulse in his 
nature would have urged him to make that crisis the turning point 
in his life. Ten days of solitary confinement, with its chastening in- 
fluence on a nature not yet hardened by crime, would certainly have 
proved a beneficent discipline; and in very many instances of first 
offense, it would mark the beginning of a repentant and radical 
amendment of the life. 

But county jails, as they are now organized, are centers of corrup- 
tion, and, through the prisoners discharged from them, are scatter- 
ing their pestilent influences throughout the lower grades of society. 
They are called, by every one who has investigated their condition, 
schools of crime, seminaries of vice. Sinclair Tousey said of them, 
** More of the vice and crime that prey upon the community can be 
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directly traced to the corrupting influences of the county jail than 
to any other cause, not excepting the use of intoxicating liquors." 

One of the worst features of the county jail consists in the fact that 
it is a primary school. It is the place where those who have com- 
mitted their first offense, who have just started on a downward career, 
are imprisoned, and there receive their initiation in crime. The 
county jail is used for two radically different and distinct purposes: 
first, as a place of detention until trial for persons who are simply 
accused of crime, and who, until convicted, are presumed by law to be 
innocent; and, secondly, as a place of imprisonment, under penal sen- 
tence, of persons who have been tried and convicted of crime. These 
two classes, one presumed to be innocent and the other proved to be 
guilty, are treated without distinction, and herded together indiscrim- 
inately in the polluting companionship of the county jail. It is in vio- 
lation of positive right to punish, or to treat like a criminal, a man who 
is presumed to be innocent. This is an enormity which, if it did not 
exist, would seem to be impossible in any civilized State. To lock 
up a person unjustly accused of some petty misdemeanor, or detained 
because he had the misfortune to witness the commission of a crime, 
in the same cell with a professional thief, to enforce association 
between the novice in crime and the confirmed criminal, to subject 
the young to the contamination of the old oflfender — ^all this com- 
mingling is not only inhuman, it is opposed to every principle of 
social policy. 

The county jail is like a hospital where, if you can imagine such an 
absurdity, all the patients are confined in a single room without the 
slightest regard to the contagious character of the complaints from 
which they are suflFering — where the unconscious victim of sunstroke 
is tenderly placed in the same bed with a smallpox patient, where 
the laborer who has fallen from a scaffold is subjected to the tender 
mercies of a companion delirious and uncontrollable from mania potu, 
and where a boy attacked by measles is made the bed-fellow of a pa- 
tient suffering from typhus fever. 

In the county jail, as if to insure infection, the prisoners are kept in 
enforced idleness; unsupplied with any industrial occupation which 
might exert a healthy and diverting influence, they are thrown upon 
mutual companionship as their only possible resource; and so, as if 
by a malevolent forcing, the leaven of unrighteousness is made to 
pervade the whole mass. 

The declaration made by the great jurist, Edward Livingston, half 
a century ago, is no less true to-day: "Vice (he said) is more infec- 
tious than disease, and it would be more reasonable to put a man into 
a pest-house to cure him of headache, than to confine a young offender 
jj^ * * * Q^Q Qf Q^j. common jails, organized on the ordinary 
plan, to effect his reformation." 

Consider, now, that these jails are instituted in each county through- 
out* the length and breadth of this land, constantly receiving and 
intermingling the worst criminals with misdemeanants, with inno- 
cent persons unjustly accused, with young offenders just on the brink 
of a downward career — and only a faint conception can i>e formed of 
the magnitude and extent of the demoralization wrought by the 
county jail. There is no other institution in this country, having an 
official and legalized existence, that is such a reproach and curse on 
our civilization. 

In battling against this evil there are some very discouraging facts. 
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It is not only widespread, but so evenly distributed, that it would be 
difficult to say which State in the Union is entitled to the preemi- 
nence of having the worst county jails. The movement in favor of 
prison reform, which has made greater progress within the last fifty 
years than any other branch of social science, has been directed 
mainly toward prisons of the higher grades. It has achieved prac- 
tically nothing toward the renovation of the county jail. Notwith- 
standing the general advancement in popular intelligence, and in 
humane sentiment, the same abuses are found in the county jails that 
characterized them fifty, and even a hundred years ago. They remain 
the most stationary as well as the most disgraceful element in our 
political organism. 

There are several reasons that account for this torpidity. One main 
reason lies in the fact that the county jail is subject to an exclusively 
political control. It falls under the dominion of the Sheriff of the 
county, and yields an important share of the income of that office. 
The Sheriff is an autocrat in the county jail ; its management is a 
disagreeable part of his function, and is tolerable to him only as it is 
made profitable. The Sheriff's office, speaking generally, represents 
a bad element, but a very powerful element, in local politics — ^an ele- 
ment which takes little interest in moral reforms, out has a keen 
eye for the emoluments of office. Improvements in the county jail 
involve the expenditure of money; the Sheriff is averse to incurring 
such expenditures on his own account, and, in justice to him, it must 
be said that the people are equally averse to raising the money by 
taxation. There is no tax that the Supervisors of the county are so 
loth to impose, or that the people so grudgingly pay, as a tax to 
enlarge or improve the county jail. The public take no interest in 
details about the management of a prison; the whole subject is most 
positively distasteful to them. There is no organized public body 
that feels much responsibility about the county jail; and so the whole 
business is relegated to the Sheriff, who exercises a supreme and un- 
challenged control. The Sheriff has a brief tenure of office; he has 
little knowledge about prison management, and still less about prison 
reform; he takes the jail as he finds it, and administers it as his pre- 
decessors have done, and so it has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Indeed, the Sheriff, even if an earnest and 
int^ligent reformer, would be powerless to accomplish any radical 
improvement. He could not keep the prisoners in solitary confine- 
ment, because the construction of the jail is such that the inmates of 
cells can communicate with each other almost as freely through the 
grated doors as when congregated in a common hall. He could 
hardly be expected to keep the prisoners at hard labor unless some 
specific appropriations were made for the purpose. The possibilities 
of jail reform by the action of the Sheriff are only in superficial and 
meager particulars. 

You will observe that the evils which demand correction are inher- 
ent, not only in the administration of the county jails, but in the 
very construction of the jails themselves. No remedy will ever be 
effective tha^is not as radical as the evils are deep-seated and vital. 
Two measures of reform, or, more properly, of revolution, must be 
insisted on as absolutely indispensable. The first of these is the elim- 
ination from the county jail of all persons convicted and under sen- 
tence for crime. The disposition to be properly made of these 
convicts will be treated further on; but the jails should be restricted 
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to use as places of detention for persons accused of crime until trial; 
and during this period of nreliminarv restraint, which is ordinarily 
brief, each prisoner should be confined in a separate apartment where 
the possibility of communication with other inmates of the jail is cut 
off. The imperative necessity of such isolation rests on several 
pounds; it is the onlv way to avert the moral contamination which 
must inevitably resuft from unrestrained companionship: and the 
solitude has, moreover, a positive value as a measure of cliscipline. 
The imprisonment of a person under the charge of crime, whether 
justly or unjustly, marks a seriouH crisis in his life; it is an event 
which must exert some determinative influence for good or evil on 
the whole of his future career. It is a time for retrospection, for self- 
examination — a time when conscience is aroused to unusual alert- 
ness, and when the better impulses of the nature plead for supremacy. 
Solitude is specially adapted to foster and stimulate these chastening 
influences. Its disciplinary value has been fully recognized in the 
system practiced in the English prisons, where the first stage through 
which all convicts are made to pass after sentence, is one of solitary 
confinement for a period of nine months. This period is certainly 
too long, if unrelieved by industrial occupation; and for convict pris- 
ons, I should greatly prefer the plan which is, or was, practiced in 
the State prisons of Massachusetts and Vermont, where the pris- 
oners, upon their commitment, are kept in solitude, without labor, 
for a term varying from one to four weeks. The person accused and 
awaiting trial needs facilities for reflection certainly not less than the 
convict, and a brief period of solitary confinement is the best possi- 
ble stimulant and treatment. 

This, then, is the first measure of reform which is presented as 
absolutely the sine qua non of any real improvement in the county 
jails; they must be used only as places of detention for accused per- 
sons awaiting trial, and each such person must be confined in a sep- 
arate and wholly isolated cell. None of the existing county jails are 
now adapted to this use. Some of them aresusceptiole of a remodel- 
ing so as to answer the reguirements of separate confinement. But it 
is true of the vast majority of the county jails that they are worthy 
only of utter destruction ; on sanitary grounds alone, most of these 
structures ought to be leveled to the ground with a righteous indig- 
nation; they are so impregnated with the germs of disease, so satu- 
rated and infested with all uncleanness, they are built with such 
utter disregard of the laws of health and humanity, that they are 
beyond all remedies save those of fire and earthquake. At whatever 
cost or sacrifice, this reform must be enforced; we must have places 
for the separate confinement of accused persons; without this remedy 
there is no possible escape from the enormities and all the festering 
corruption of the county jails as they exist to-day. 

There is a second measure of reform equally radical and equally 
imperative. Having removed from the county jails the convicts un- 
dergoing sentence, what disposition shall be made of them? 

Whatever that disposition may be, do not, at least, manage them as 
they are now treated in the county jails — do not herd them together 
without restraint, without discipline, without any elevating or reform- 
ing influence, to act and react upon each other until all shall have 
been brought down to the morallevel of the worst of them. 

They are convicts and must be disposed of as such. They must be 
put in prison and must be subjected to a stern regimen. They need, 
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as all convicts need, to undergo a severe reformatory and disciplinary 
treatment; they need the development that comes from hard indus- 
trial labor, which is the most healthful tonic for character; they need 
the rigid training of the will that comes from obedience to inflexible 
rules and r^ulations; they need the education and influences that 
shall build up in them habits of self-command, industry, thrift, self- 
reliance; in a word, their characters need to be brought under the 
dominion of those motives and principles that preserve from crime 
ordinary men in common life. And all this is exactly the training 
that a well ordered reformatory or prison ought to impart. To such 
rrformatory prisons all the convicts now festering in the county jails 
oimht to be transferred. 

Li completion, then, of the second measure of reform which I am 
advocating, we require new reformatory prisons to take the place of 
the county jails for the confinement of jail convicts. From what 
source shall these prisons be derived? The answer to this important 
question will conclude the present paper. 

There are comparatively few counties in which the number of sen- 
tenced offenders is large enough to populate a reformatory prison. 
Experience shows that better reformatory results are attained in a 
large prison than in a small one within certain well fixed limits. 
Motives of economy, fortunately, point in the same direction as well. 
A single convict prison would ordinarily answer the requirements of 
four, eight, or even twelve counties, according to the varying density 
of popmation. 

These new prisons, therefore, could not properly be county institu- 
tions, or be brought under county administration. Has it ever occurred 
*to you that there is no reason, on principle, why the county should 
undertake the burden of punishing offenders against law? Criminal 
laws are enacted by the SkUey and the infraction of them is an offense 
against the State, not against the county. Why should not the State 
protect its own majesty? There is an incongruity in the county which 
has no legislative power assuming to punish the violation of State law; 
that is the natural and essential function of the State itself. No suffi- 
cient reason can be alleged why the Stat« should punish a certain 
class of convicts and the county a certain other class of convicts, or 
why the State should establish and maintain certain prisons and the 
county certain other prisons, both for the punishment of offenders 
against the law. All convicts of whatever grade should be delivered 
over to the State, and all prisons for their confinement and treatment 
should be under State administration and control. The advantages 
<rf such a centralized administration are sufficiently obvious; it will 
secure uniformity in the application of penal justice, it will bring far 
greater efficiency into the management, and will tend to the intro- 
duction of more enlightened and scientific methods in the discipline 
of the convicts. The county oi^nization is in every way ill adapted 
to the maintenance of a. punitive prison; it has not sufficient sta- 
bility, breadth, or strength for such an undertaking, which requires 
for its success the resources of pnower, of experience, of acquaintance 
with modem prison science, which the State alone can command. 

The value of a centralized administration has been recognized in 

England, which can boast of the best prison system in the world. By 

the Act of Parliament passed in 1877 all the prisons in England have 

been made subject to the administration of the Home Department, 

^nd thus one homogeneous and consolidated system has been applied 
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to the treatment of all criminals. The advantages of that system are 
seen in the continued and rapid decrease of crime in England. 

It is, therefore, in every way desirable as well as reasonable that the 
counties as such should be relieved altogether from the burden of 
undertaking the penal treatment of offenders against the law. And 
the new prisons which are needed to receive the convicts from the 
county jails should be established and maintained by the State — call 
them by what name you will — district jails, reformatories, houses of 
correction; they should all be brought under the supervision and 
control of one central power, and that the power of the Common- 
wealth. 

Before closing, I cannot refrain from adverting to an objection 
which is sure to be raised against the scheme here advocated. The 
plan proposed is not feasible, it will be said, because the building of 
new prisons and the reconstruction of the county jails involves enor- 
mous expenditures of money. I will make only two suggestions in 
answer to this economic objection, and they must necessarily be pre- 
sented in very brief and concise form. 

The costliness of an enterprise is no objection to it, provided it will 
yield returns commensurate with the outlay. You can estimate the 
cost of the proposed changes; but can you compute the value of the 
resulting advantages? The elements in such a computation are the 
probabilities of reformation to be anticipated from the new system, 
and the money value to society of each reformed criminal. We are 
not without precise data for measuring both of these elements. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the application of a proper prison 
discipline regulated by approved scientinc methods will reform eighty 
;per cent of the convicts subjected to treatment; that is, will so operate 
upon the character as to divert from a life of crime eight convicts out 
of every ten and turn them into law-abiding and self-supporting 
citizens. This wonderful result has been actually achieved, and is 
now in process at the Elmira Reformatory; and that, too, with felon 
convicts, guilty of State Prison offenses. Jail convicts are less far 
advanced in a criminal career, and, therefore, presumptively more 
susceptible to reformative influence. If all the convicts now herded 
in the county jails were placed in reformatory prisons under a proper 
and skillful regimen, it is a reasonable anticipation that eighty per 
cent of them could be reclaimed from crime and so trained as to lead 
a life of honest self-support. As to the economic cain to the property 
interests of society in being freed from the depredations of so large a 
fraction of jail convicts, I shall make a statement which will appear 
startling and extravagant, but it can be fully vindicated by positive 
figures at my command — the saving to the community, computed in actual 
money, resulting from the reclamation of eighty per cent of our jail con- 
victs, would be sufficient in a single year to rebuild all the county jails in the 
United States, 

The second suggestion I have to make, in answer to the economic 
objection, is of a different character. The most important problem 
confronting us as a people is, how to diminish and hold in check the 
criminal classes. We are told by General Brinkerhoff, as the result 
of extensive research, that the criminal class of the United States is 
increasing with frightful rapidity, and by a percentage that far out- 
runs the increase of population. The fact is fraught with danger. 
There are fierce and subtle forces at work under the names of social- 
ism, communism, nihilism, that menace not only our institutions, 
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but our very civilization. These forces are yearly acquiring system 
and strength ; they are openly hostile to law and order, to property, 
to every organized government, to religion, to all that makes life 
worth living. The issues that our age will thus be brought to face 
are not mere questions of paltry economies; they are issues of life 
and doatli, affecting all that men hold dear. It is to the criminal 
classes that these lawless organizations owe their energy and deadly 
persistence. It is certain that from the county jails there comes a 
steady column of recruits, to swell the ranks of those who threaten 
not only our prosperity, but our national life. That floiv must be 
sto2)pvd. It is not a question of cost, it is a necessity for self-preserva- 
tion. It is a necessity resting on higher grounds than motives of 
self-preservation or impulses of philanthropy, or even sentiments of 
patriotism ; it is an urgent and sacred duty of citizenship, binding us 
all in the sight of God and man. 
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APPENDIX "D." 



ORATION TO CONVICTS. 



Delivered by the late ex-Governor Horatio Seymour, on Independence Day, 1879, to the 

inmates of Auburn Prison. A noteworthy speech. 



On the fourth of July, 1879, ex-Governor Horatio Seymour delivered 
the following address to the assembled multitude of prisoners in the 
Auburn State Penitentiary. It may be read with interest and profit 
by all readers: 

I have declined all invitations this year to make public addresses; 
but when your Warden asked me to speak to you to-day, I made up 
my mind to do so, although at the hazard of my health. My interest 
in the inmates of this and other prisons grows out of official duties, 
as I have had to act on many cases of applications for pardons. I 
have learned from a long experience with men in all conditions of 
life, that none are without faults and none without virtues. I have 
studied characters with care. I have had to deal with Presidents and 
with prisoners. I have associated with those held in high honor by 
the American people. On the other hand, the laws of our State have 
placed the lives of criminal men in my hands, and it has been my 
duty to decide whether they should live or die. The period in which 
I took the most active part in public affairs was one of great excite- 
ment, when passions and prejudices were aroused; and in common 
with all others engaged in the controversies of the day, I have felt 
the bitterness of partisan strife; nevertheless experience has taught 
me to think kindly of my fellow men. The longer I live, the better 
I think of their hearts, and the less of their heads. Everywhere, 
from the President's Mansion to the prisoner's cell, I have learned 
the wisdom of that prayer which begs that we may be delivered from 
temptation. 

Another great truth is taught by experience: hope is the great re- 
former. We must instil this in men's minds if we wish to cultivate 
their virtues, or enable them to overcome their vices. It has been 
said that despair is the unpardonable sin; for it paralyzes every sen- 
timent that leads to virtue or happiness. To help us do our duty, we 
must cherish hope, which gives us courage, and charity, which gives 
us hope for others. For this reason, when Governor of this State, I 
did all I could to gain the passage of laws which enable each one of 
you, by good conduct, to shorten the term of your imprisonment, and 
if I had my way you would have a share in the profits of your labor. 
But I stand before you to-day to speak of another ground of hope, of 
a higher and more lasting character than mere gain or shortened 
terms of punishment; and what I have to say does not point to you 
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alone, but to men of all conditions. I do not mean to take the place 
of those who teach your religious duties. They are far more able 
than 1 am to make these clear to your minds; yet it is sometimes the 
case that we see things in lights in which they are not usually placed 
before us, and some thoughts which have occurred to me, in a review 
of my life, may be of value and interest to you. When we grow old 
we are struck with the fleetness of time; our lives seem to be com- 
passed into one brief period; we suddenly find that pursuits that we 
have followed are closed, and we are confronted with the question, 
not what we have gained, nor what positions we have held, but what 
we are in ourselves. We know it is our duty to do what is right, and 
to avoid doing wrong, but when we look back, if we add up all of our 
good deeds on the one hand, and our bad acts on the other, we find a 
startling balance against us. When men reach my time of life, their 
minds turn towards the past, and they travel backward the paths 
they have followed. They see^things from the opposite side from 
which they were viewed in youth onward, and are struck by truths 
which never break upon their minds until they look back upon 
them. 

Sitting before my fire on a winter evening, and musing, as old men 
are apt to do, about their acts, their errors, their successes, or their 
failures, it occurred to me what I would do if I had the power, and 
was compelled to wipe out twenty acts of my life. At first it seemed 
as if this was an easy thing to do. I had done more than twenty 
wrong things for which I had always felt regret, and was about to 
seize my imaginary sponge and rub them out at once, but I though t 
it best to move with care, to do as I had done to others, lay my char- 
acter out upon the dissecting table, and trace all influences which 
had made or marred it. I found, to my surprise, if there were any 
golden threads running through it, they were wrought out by the 
regrets felt at wrongs; that these regrets had run through the course 
of my life, guiding my footsteps through all its intricacies and prob- 
lems; and if I should obliterate all of these acts, to which these 
golden threads were attached, whose lengthening lines were woven 
into my very nature, I should destroy what little there was of virtue 
in my moral make-up. Then I learned that the wrong act, followed 
by the just regret,' and by thoughtful caution to avoid errors, made 
me a better man than I should have been if I had never fallen. In 
this I found hope for myself and hope for others, and I tell you who 
sit before me, as I say to all in every condition, that if you will you 
can make yourselves better men than if you had never fallen into 
errors or crimes. A man's destiny does not turn upon the fact of his 
doing or not doing wrong — ^for all will do it — but of how he bears 
himself, what he does and what he thinks after the wrong act. It was 
well said by Confucius that a man's character is decided, not by the 
number of times he falls, but by the number of times he lifts himself 
up. I do not know why evil is permitted in this world, but I do 
know that each one of us has the power to transmute it into good. 
Every one before me can, if he will, make his past errors sources of 
moral elevation. Is this not a grand thought, which should not only 
give us hope, but which should inspire us with firm purposes to exer- 
cise this power which makes us akin to the Almighty; for He has 
given it to us and has pointed out in His works how we shall use it. 
The problem meets us at every step. There is nothing we do which 
wiJ] not make us better or worse. I do not speak merely of great 
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events, but of the thoughts upon our beds, the toil in the workshop, 
and the little duties which attend every hour. God, in His goodness, 
does not judge us so much by what we do; but when we have done 
things, right or wrong, our destiny mainly turns upon what we think 
and do after their occurrence. It is then we decide if they shall lift 
us up to a higher level, or bear us down to a lower grade of morals. 
Our acts mainly spring from impulses or accidents — the sudden temp- 
tation, imperfect knowledge, or erring judgment. It is afterthought 
that gives them their hue. The world may not see this; it may frown 
upon the deed and upon the man who, nevertheless, by his regrets, 
makes it one which shall minister to purity and virtue in all his after 
life. You, who sit before me, in some ways have advantages over 
other men wjiose minds are agitated by the hopes and fears of active 

Eursuits, who find no time for thoughts which tend to virtue and to 
appiness. With each of you, in a little time, the great question will 
be — not if you are to be set free, not what the world thinks of you, 
nor what j'^ou have — but what you are^; for death often knocks at the 
door of your cells, and some of your number are carried from their 
narrow walls to the more narrow walls of the grave. 

Let it not be thought that I prove wrong may be done so that good 
may follow. With Saint Paul, I protest against such inference from 
the truth that men are saved by repentance for their sins. 

But let us look further into this subject, for it deeply concerns us. 
Though we are unable to recall the errors of the past, we may so deal 
with them that they will promote our virtue, our wisdom, and happi- 
ness. Upon this point I am not theorizing. Whoever thinks will 
learn that human experience proves this. Let us take the case of 
our errors. We should find if we could rub them all out that we 
should destroy the wisdom they have given us, if we have taken care 
to make our errors teach us wisdom. Who could spare their sorrows? 
How much that is kind and sympathetic in our natures, which lead 
us to minister to the grief of others, and thus to gain consolations for 
ourselves, grow out of what are felt as keen calamities when they 
befall us. 

Following out the line of my thoughts, when I assumed that I had 
the power an4 was compellea to drown in Lethean waters certain 
acts, I found I could not spare errors which call forth regrets, mis- 
takes which teach us wisdom, or the sorrows which soften character 
and make us sensible of the sympathies which give beauty to the 
intercourse of life. As I had to obliterate twenty events, I found 
that I could best spare the successes or triumphs which had only 
served to impart courage in the battle of life and had but little influ- 
ence in forming character. It is true, that wherever and whatever 
we are, we can so deal with the past that we can make it give up to us 
virtue and wisdom. We can, by our regrets, do more than the alche- 
mist aims at when he seeks to transmute base metals into gold, for we 
can make wrong the seed of right and righteousness; we can trans- 
mute error into wisdom ; we can make sorrow bloom into a thousand 
forms like fragrant flowers. These great truths should not only give 
us contentment with our positions, but hope for the future. The 
great question, what are we, presses itself upon us as we grow old, or 
flashes upon us when our lives are cut short by accident or disease. 
Within these walls, but few days pass without that question being 
forced upon the minds of some who have reached the end of life's 
journey. Surely, it should give hope and consolation to all to feel 
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that they can, in the solitude of the cell, or in the gloom"of the prison, 
by thought, by self-examination, make the past, with its crimes, its 
errors, and its sorrows, the very means by which tliey can lift them- 
selves into higher and happier conditions. This work of transmut- 
ing evil into good, is a duty to be done by all conditions of men, and 
it can be wrought out as well in the prisoner's cell as in the highest 
and most honorable position, for when you do this, you work by the 
side of the Almighty. All human experience accords with the higher 
teachings of religion, that holds out hope to men who feel regret for 
every evil act. I wish to callj^our minds to that amazing truth, that 
there is a Being who rules the world with such benevolence, that he 
enables weak and erring mortals, if they will, to turn their very sor- 
rows and errors into sources of happiness. 

We have many theories in these days in which men try to tell us 
how the world — acting upon fixed laws — has made itself; that it goes 
on by progress that regards nothing but certain rules of advancement, 
regardless of all other considerations save their own irresistible, self- 
compelling principles. But here we have a truth not only given us 
in Holy Writ, but proved by our experience, that mental regret will 
convert a material wrong into a blessing; or, if the oflPender wills, it 
will make the same hundredfold more hurtful if he rejoices in his 
wrong-doing, or hardens his heart against regret. Materialism, evo- 
lution, pantheism, or any of the theories which deny the government 
of an intelligent God, are all phases of fatalism, and are confuted by 
this truth, that we e^n, by conforming to his laws, which demand 
repentance, convert evil into good, or by violating them make evil 
tenfold more deadly and destructive. We can, by our own minds 
and sentiments, change the influence of material events, and change 
the action of laws which govern the world. If man, with all his 
weakness, can do this, it can only be by the aid of a higher power 
which shapes, directs, and regulates. 

I know that what I have said is but an imperfect statement of great 
truths, compared with the teachings of the pulpit which you hear 
every Sunday. As my purpose is merely to speak to you of what I 
have learned in the walks of life, I can give you from this narrow 
field but partial views of great truths. They may be of no value to 
you, but I trust you will accept them at least as proof of my sympa- 
thies with your condition and sorrows, for if any ambition lingers in 
the breast of him who speaks to you now, it is that he may be the 
friend and adviser of the erring and wrong-doer. He has been taught 
by self-examination and the study of others, that we all belong to 
that class, and that we owe to one another any aid we can give to our 
fellows when they fall by the wayside. 
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